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PREFACE. 



r is ouBtomai7 upon the advent of 

a uev book for the author to make 

a, few remarkB, either in the way 

of apology or of thanks. In my 

oa^e both will be moBt necessary. 

Uy apology for the issuing of this 

little venture may be given in the 

plural, for indeed I have many 

apologies to make. In the first place, I am quite cognizant 

of the fact that my book vill be subjected to the inspection 

and criticism of many vho have been much more highly 

educated, and are also very much more naturally gifted, than 

the writer. In the teoond place, I should not have had the 

audaoi^to have presented my little outpourings to my 

friends and the public had I not been inspirited to 

the aot by the encomiums of many who wish me well. 

And, lastly, I feel assured there ia nothing in my little 

volume other than that which advocates those feelings and 

qualities which tend to the general elevation of our kind. 



Tl FBEFAOE. 

I must now endeavour to give due expression to my 
feelings with regard to my very numerous body of sub- 
soribers. Believe me, my very dear friends, when I say 
that your kind and most ready responses to my wishes 
have affected me very deeply. I have scarcely met with a 
refusal, and I know that by far the greater number have 
subscribed more to the old acquaintance than the book. 

I must now end my little address with the hope that the 
book will give some satisfaction to my friends, in return 
for the very great satisfaction and comfort my friends have 
given to their 

Most obedient servant and well-wisher, 

Benjamin Andbadb. 

ISth Nov., 1873. 
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THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, 



CEAFTEB I.— THE lAISS. 

many desoripdons han been 

published of the plan and character 

of the Islington Oattle Marhet — 

the place has also been visited so 

largely by the public generally^ 

that we can hardly expect to be 

able to bring anything forward 

likely to interest those who may 

lur us by perusing our articles. Yet, 

1 we take into oonsideration the 

important facts that the greater 

lortion of the Tisitors were, in reality, 

uquainted with the aotual require- 

the place, and alio that even many 

BBiionaUy attend market places felt 

BniiBueu at first that it was little short of per- 

feotion, it requires some amount of nerre to enable 
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US to purgue our task; but, as we feel assured of 
being able to show that these first impressions were 
wrong, and that much may be said of an interesting 
character, we will proceed upon our mission. In con- 
sequence of many of the business frequenters of the 
place finding many faults, and expressing strong desires 
for alterations, many changes have been made for the 
better, and very great improyements have, indeed, beeUi 
effected. The humane feelings as well as pecuniary 
interests of owners, salesmen, and others, have been 
gratified by great attention to the necessities and comforts 
of the animals confined in the cattle lairs. When the 
market was opened to the public, the beast lairs were 
most especially admired. They consisted of 210 large 
bullock poimds ; one half of each pound was roofed over, 
the other portion being left open fear the purpose of 
enabling the animals to take some small amount of 
exercise. The beast^lairs had, at the time of which we 
ore writing, three brick walls for enclosure ; one on the 
south, one on the eastern, and one on the western side. 
The front or northern side was enclosed with iron railings, 
yery costly and yery picturesque, but greatly exposed. 
On the eastern side the exposure was almost as great, 
there being a roadway between the brick wall and the 
lairs of great width. To add greatly to the draughts, the 
alleys of the lairs are dear open from east to west. The 
market was opened in the month of May, and while the 
beautiful summer lasted eyeryone was delighted with the 
place and its arrangements; the animals appeared so 
comfortable, perfectly dean, well fed, watered, and 
attended. The public were allowed free admission to this 
cattle show, and the animals had little rest. When the 
autumn approached, the droyers, salesmen, graziers, and 
butchers shook their heads. '^The beasts will be perished 
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here when the winter oomes. Here's this side right open 
to the north, enough to out them to pieoes ; and this side 
right open to the east. Why, there will be lots of them 
stone dead. It's all yery well now with these grass- 
fed ones, they've been in the field all the spring and 
summer, and are as hard as nails ; but when we bring 
our house-fed beasts here in the winter, out of the warm 
places we keep them in, and expose them to the action of 
the north and east winds, instead of their being up to 
their bellies in straw, which they've been used to — have 
them knee-deep in snow, or, what's still worse, when a 
thaw comes, to have them standing in the half-melted 
slush — why, I call it downright murder! It must be 
altered. My beasts sha'n't come here," said one. ** No 
more sha'n't mine," said another. And they kept their 
animals in less pretentious but more suitable quarters 
until the market mornings, when they were brought to 
the market for sale, and, if unsold, taken to the places 
from which they had been brought. 

No alteration of moment was effected, calculated to con- 
duce to the better management of the lairs, until the 
clerkship of the market was assumed by the present 
gentleman. He ordered the exclusion of all but really 
interested visitors. He caused to be erected within the 
northern railings a lofty row of sheds, forming in all 
twenty- eight excellently capacious pounds ; and upon the 
eastern roadway, afiBxed to the wall, was a continuous row 
of sheds, forming ten well-sheltered loose boxes or pounds 
for beasts. These were open in front, but, having a 
western aspect, were warm and airy. The northern sheds 
do the lairs great service. They exclude the powerful 
north winds which are so severe ajid cutting. The eastern 
sheds likewise do the place, or rather the animals, much 
similar service. Every one of these shedS) or pounds, just 
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epoken of is provided with a long trough or manger, in 
which hay is strewn for ikevfiooi. There is in every one 
of the original pounds an iron cistern or drinking-trough; 
in the greater portion of the newly-erected sheds there is 
a long water-trough placed above the hay-trough for the 
convenience of the animals, which have to be^astened to 
their mangers. This system is, without doubt, most 
advisable when beasts are fastened; otherwise we feel that 
it is better to have the water away from the food. "We 
certainly prefer the wooden to the iron drinking-trough, 
believing that the settlement from lust (which is very 
great) to be likely to have a much greater evil tendency 
than any that could accrue from the use of wooden tanks 
or troughs. We have been informed by chemists that such 
is the fact, and common sense seems to advocate the use 
of the vegetable over the mineral reservoir, as being much 
less likely to be noxious. With regard to the long trough 
over the manger system, beasts, as a rule, are not constant 
drinkers ; in fact, they drink but occasionally, and do not 
require to have any inducement placed before them. When 
at liberty, they will roam from the manger to the drinking- 
trough, and take what they require. The evil of the ** over- 
the-manger" water-trough is shown by its being constantly 
filled with hay, which has fallen from the mouths of the 
animals as they lifted their heads from the manger, which 
has a tendency to cause the water to become stagnant and 
unfit for the animals' use, and also entails the necessity of 
constant cleansing. In those pounds which are furnished 
with the iron tanks, which are placed far from the manger, 
a piece of hay is seldom or never seen ; and were the 
tanks self-supplying they would seldom, if ever, require 
attention. 

These remarks may, perhaps, call the attention of gen- 
tlemen who feel interested in these matters, and cause 
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alterations to be made which may be for the benefit of 
man and beast; saving the labour of the one, while adding 
to the comfort of the other. The sheep lairs are equally 
excellent, not only in their construction, but also in their 
space ; and everything connected with both lairs is carried 
on with such attention to the most minute details, by the 
officers especially appointed and fitted to their duties, that 
they may be looked upon as most excellent samples of 
management. 

We have to mention that there are in the cattle lairs 
three loose boxes, which are used for special purposes only, 
— ^that is, in the case of an animal having to be kept by 
itself, from whatever cause. 



CHAPTER II.— PEEPABING FOR THE MARKET. 

At the entrance to the cattle lairs there is a smaU office, 
wherein all matters of exit or entrance of animals, supplies 
of hay, &G.y are taken note of. Upon the Saturday the 
English beasts generally commence their occupation of 
the various pounds we have spoken of, as they arrive from 
the railways. The Street Traffic Act prohibits the driving 
of cattle, sheep, and pigs through the thoroughfares of 
the metropolis between the hours of ten in the morning 
and seven in the evening ; but, in consequence of appli- 
cation having been made to Sir Kichard Mayne, the Act 
was relaxed as far as it concerned the transit of animals 
from certain railway stations to the cattle lairs. It 
was found that their detention at those stations caused 
great inconvenience to the railway authorities, who could 
not discharge their cargoes — additional unnecessary fatigue 
to the animals — and that it also very severely tasked the 
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drovers and all those who had charge of the animals. 
Upon proper representation having been made to Sir 
Eichard Mayne^ he judiciously gave permission to allow 
all such animals as should arrive by rail free access to the 
cattle lairs at all hours either of the day or night. Previous 
to seven o'clock in the evening but few beasts arrive, but 
then the rush commences, and the whole of the night is 
taken up with the crowding in of droves, which have to be 
portioned off according to the various parts from which 
they might come, or, more particularly, according to the 
particular salesman unto whom they may be consigned. 
The lair officials make it a rule to put each salesman's 
beasts as much together as possible, whereby the conve- 
nience of all parties is best consulted. When graziers or 
others send animals to salesmen for disposal they generally 
advise by letter that they have forwarded a certain number 
of animals of such a class or breed, and having upon them 
certain specific marks. Upon their arrival in the lairs 
they are placed in those roomy pounds of which we have 
spoken ; their mangers are well filled with hay, and their 
troughs or cisterns with clean water, of which there is an 
abundant supply. After refreshing themselves, they gene- 
rally He down and rest. Early on the Sunday morning 
the drovers who have charge of the various lots, and who 
are generally in the employ of the respective salesmen, 
make their appearance in the lairs for the purpose of in- 
specting the beasts, some of which may suffer from illness 
or accident, and without such attendance would speedily 
die, and also to see to the wants of the animals in every 
way. When all these details are accomplished, they pro- 
ceed to the arranging them according to their respective 
ownerships. At about ten o'clock on the Sunday morning 
the cattle salesmen arrive. Although most of them have an 
utter aversion to desecrating the Sabbath, they unani- 
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motLd J feel themselves bound to attend to tlie wants of the 
beasts and the interests of the consignees of the same, and 
in the fdlfilment of those duties sacrifice their private com- 
forts. The salesmen and their attendants enter every 
pound, and inspect evexy bullock; upon every animil 
marks are cut, indicating their ownership, and also as 
being in the hands of the particular salesman ; and so well 
are these matters carried out that a mistake is very seldom 
made in the ownership of a single animal, or in anything 
connected with the same ; although, when we, in a rough 
calculation, consider that during the year upwards of 
300,000 head of cattle, one and a half millions of sheep 
and lambs, 36,000 calves, besides pigs, are brought into 
this market for sale, such an assertion must appear almost 
fabulous; yet it is nevertheless perfectly trae. The 
drovers have an immense amount of labour to go through ; 
the hours they are compelled to spend in the performance 
of their duties are almost unlimited ; they are obliged to 
be at the various goods stations at any time at which a 
train may be expected to arrive with cattle that may be 
consigned to their respective employers, ready, let the day 
or night be what it may, to bring them instantly to their 
respective resting-places. While upon this subject, we 
cannot help saying that this class of men are most par- 
ticularly oppressed by the absolute shutting up of refresh- 
ment houses during the night, their exertions being of the 
most arduous nature. In addition to the close attention 
which these men are compelled to pay to the beasts while 
in the lairs, and which they so assiduously perform — 
beyond all praise — we most freely give our testunony to 
the activity and ready attention which the lair officials pay 
to the calls of animals in distress. Bullocks, In their 
attempts to pass from their respective pounds by jumping 
ihe rails, often get themselves fixed between the bars, in 
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such confused and awkward positions as to put to the 
test not only their strength but their ingenuity also ; for, 
without a very great exertion of both, broken limbs would 
be inevitable. Generally speaking, self-satisfaction is their 
paymaster, and common humanity their comfort. Not 
that their exertions would be imrecognized if known ; but 
these accidents take place at all hours, and when safely 
got over are not appreciated. As Sunday evening ap- 
proaches the animals are well fed and attended ; we will 
therefore leave them to take the rest that shall enable 
them to stand the fatigues of a market day, many of them 
being placed in one position, without food or water, from 
early mom until three o'clock in the afternoon, in all 
weathers and in all seasons — ^the perishing cold of winter, 
wet or dry, or the scorching heat of summer, in the full 
glare of the powerful sun. 



CHAPTEE III.— PBBPAEATION OF THE MAEKET. 

EvEBY Sunday afternoon, at about four o'clock, a gentleman 
may be seen walking among the sheep pens, buUock rails, 
oalf rails, and pig pens, holding a written paper in one hand 
and a piece of chalk in the other, which he uses for the 
purpose of enabling the drovers and salesmen being made 
acquainted with the especial rails or pens which are set 
apart for their respective uses. We ought to have men- 
tioned previously that the Olerk of the Market has issued 
an order to the salesmen and drovers of cattle, sheep, 
&c., that are intended for sale in the market, to the effect 
that they shall inform him by letter of the numbers that 
they expect to have for sale ; by which means he will, of 
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course, be guided in his allotment of the various rails and 
pens. These letters are generally deposited in the box of the 
ofBloe within a given time. The rails are divided into given 
lengths, which are considered sufficient for twenty beasts. 
Every pen is also considered capable of containing twenty 
sheep. Thus, if a salesman says that he shall have 200 
sheep, he receives an allotment of ten pens ; the same 
system is pursued with regard to the r^s for beasts and 
calves. No salesman can intrude on another's room 
without the holder's permission. Of course the rails and pens 
are sufBicient for ordinary animals, but when Christmas 
cattle are shown, they (the pens and rails) are^ like our 
omnibuses^ insufficient for the giant class. From what we 
have seen and heard, the indoor system of allotment of the 
pens and rails is very simple, and at the same time as much 
to the purpose as possible. There is in the office of the 
Clerk of the Market a complete plan of the market, whereon 
is mapped in black and white every pen and rail ; as the 
numbers of animals are announced in the office that are 
applied for by each salesman, so the particular pens or 
rails are marked off on the plan or map before-mentioned, 
and a note made of the allotment. The paper which the 
gentleman had in his hand specified every particular, and 
he chalked the initials of the salesman upon every specific 
rail or pen accordingly. During the Sunday afternoon the 
public are excluded from the business part of the market, 
that the arrangements may not be subject to disturbance, 
and also that mischievous boys may not erase the chalk- 
marks. When the allotments are completed, the public 
are admitted. Up till eleven o'clock at night the market- 
place is as quiet as possible. Previous to that hour a few 
lamps only had been lighted round the outer circle of rail- 
ings ; at that hour the lamplighter may be seen wending 
his way up and down each avenue, not only of the sheep 
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pens, but also of the bullock rails^ and, indeed, of every- 
part of the market, lighting every lamp, until the whole 
becomes completely illuminated. This ceremony brings us 
up to the close of the Sabbath day, during which as little 
work as possible is done. Still much is done, and much 
must be done in preparation for the sale of five or six 
thousand oxen, upwards of thirty thousand sheep, seven or 
eight hundred calves, and five or six hundred pigs. Imagine 
this mighty collection of a.nimals being gathered within a 
given space, and then so arranged that should a farmer or 
grazier come up from the country, who had consigned any 
one given animal to the London Market, upon applying to 
the lairman of the Oattle Market, and expressing his wish 
to have one more sight of the said animal, all he would 
have to do would be to answer the question, ^' Who has the 
sale of it?" Upon which he would be told to go to a 
particular lair, and in less than five minutes would have 
his wishes satisfied ; so excellent are the arrangements 
and so comprehensive the system and management of these 
lairs. Or, during the market sales, the same result may be 
arrived at by merely inquiring for the standing of the 
salesman, and finding him and the animal ahnost at the 
same time. As soon as the market day has commenced, 
the work of the day commences also. Notwithstanding 
the illuminated condition of the market, the light is still 
insufficient. In the sheep pens, every drover is compelled 
to carry alighted link, not only for the purpose of making 
sure of tenanting the right pens, but also for the purpose 
of clearly identifying every sheep or lamb he has in charge 
—a matter somewhat difficult in the early grey mornings 
of summer, but in the wet and darkness of winter extremely 
so. The wool of the animals upon becoming saturated with 
wet is so darkened that many of the marks upon it are 
scarcely legible. Let the stranger to these matters try to 
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oompreliend the possibiHiy of singling out any given 
animal from the before-mentioned mass, merely by the said 
animal haying some particidar mark upon it, or rather by 
its haying a sundry collection of them ; the number of 
marks would most likely add to his confusion ; not so to 
the drover or salesman; every country drover who may 
bring animals to the market puts his especial mark upon 
it when he takes the same in charge. Every salesman has 
the animals that are consigned to him marked in a manner 
peculiar to himself; another mark is put on the animal to 
denote who it was sent by, so that sometimes a dozen 
marks may be seen upon a beast, which the initiated would 
read thus : '' This bullock or sheep will be sold by Brown ; 
it was brought to London by Jones, who drove it for 
Kobinson, who bought it of Smith," &c., &c.; and thus by 
these simple marks the history of the animal may almost 
be read. We must now retrace our steps to the sheep 
pens, where the baying of dogs, the hallooing of drovers, 
the bleating of sheep, the blaring of calves, and the lowing 
of oxen in the vicinity, make it form a- Babel-like combina- 
tion of man and brute noises ; while the flaring of smoky 
links in dark and disagreeable weather gives to the place 
till daylight a complete Pandemonium character. While 
the above is in progress in the sheep pens, the bullock 
arrangements are being carried out : every ox has to be 
placed in his assigned position, as the property of every 
consignee is kept distinct, and as much as possible from 
confusion with others, thus every owner's sheep are kept 
by themselves, the bullocks of every consignee are 
tied to the rails in consecutive order, and the men who 
perform this duty pride themselves upon their ability to 
show the beasts to the best advantage, by arranging them 
so that their backs form as much of the table-like level as 
possible. 
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At about five o'clock in the morning the market becomes 
tolerably well arranged. The salesmen emerge from the 
tayems and hotels where they have slept and breakf asted, 
the butchers make their appearance as purchasers, and the 
business of the day has commenced; all matters concerning 
which we will endeavour to give in another chapter. 



CHAPTER IV.— THE MARKET DAY. 

If you please, we will resume our task by calling upon our 
imaginations a little. We have just left you in the cattle 
market at five o'clock on the market morning. We vdll, 
with your permission, suppose ourselves to be outside the 
market, and making our way towards it in an ordinary 
business manner, at somewhere about the time just men- 
tioned ; and, with this proviso, that you are unacquainted 
with the matters which we are endeavouring to explain. 
We will suppose that you are accompanying us, and that 
we are about to transact business in the market. We 
have just entered the market by the south-eastern gate or 
roadway ; or, to be more clear to those who do not well 
know the compass, and are acquainted with the locality, 
we have used the entrance in the Caledonian Eoad nearest 
to the Scotch School. Whenever we enter the market at 
an early hour, our first cash outlay is effected at the very 
first of the taverns we arrive at in the. market. We feel 
that business is but another word for battle, so we fortify 
ourselves with a good breakfast, which we can have com- 
fortably and cheaply at any and every of the houses in the 
market. Having accomplished this object, we enter the 
market place for business. We cannot help noticing the 
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continued influx of oabs, carts, and pedestrians. Many 
butchers live within moderate distances, and walk to 
market, while the railways bring a great number pretty 
near to it. The first beasts that meet our view are entirely 
of foreign extraction, and are ahnost certain to have 
arrived from abroad within the last day or two. They are 
large noble animals, and have come from France; are 
very much in request apparently, for we can hardly get 
any answer from the stalwart salesman who has them in 
charge, save and except, ** Those beasts are in price, sir." 
We walk on to some others, the property of the same 
party ; ask price of some very excellent heifers, very much 
like Aberdeens in appearance — in fact, were they not dis- 
figured by a great quantity of largely- cut letters and 
figures, many would find it to be a difficult matter to tell 
the difference. "Are these Aberdeens?" you ask me. 
"No ; they are Tonnings," we reply. "What made you 
ask that question?" "You butchers always boast of 
selling nothing but the best Scotch." " Do you know 
many butchers ? " we ask. " Tes; a good many." "Then, 
probably, you will see some buying some Jutlands, who 
will say the same thing. Indeed, some of the foreign 
animals are of such high-class pretensions that it would be 
a difficult matter for anyone to find fault with thom ; and, 
when the very best are selected, the fraud is merely 
nominal, there being scarcely any difference in the value 
of the animals. Gbod Tonnings command a high price, 
and are worth it. Here is a beauty ; let us ask the price." 
" The least I can take for that, sir, is twenty-four pounds." 
" That seems very dear to you ; but that animal, small as it 
appears, will weigh ninety stones, and will cost about 
eightpence per pound." " Gk)od beef is not low priced ? " 
" It is not. There is a large quantity of indifferent meat, 
and but little of the superior dass ; there is, therefore, 
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great disparity in the value of the animalB.'' ** What may 
those large oxen be worth ? " you aak. ** They are half- 
meated Oerman beasts, and are of about fifteen pounds 
value." <' How very cheap I" you exclaim. '*Notso. They 
have large frames, but the qiiasiiitj of meat upon them is 
not in proportion to the bone ; and, while they appear to 
you to be as large or larger than the heifer we looked at 
just noW| are in reality not so heavy by sixteen or eighteen 
stones each, and their difference of quality is inferior by 
quite twopence per pound. It is true that the hide of the 
heifer will be of a few shillings less worth than theirs ; 
but, while they will have most probably but a few pounds 
of very inferior internal fat, she will, in all likelihood, 
yield three or four times the amount, and that of thirty 
per cent, greater value, &om its being nearly ail good for 
suet and fit for domestic use." '' There seem to be none 
but foreign beasts here at present ? " ** The English are 
at the other side. When the cattle plague raged so 
severely, the Board of Works ordered the separation of the 
foreign from the English beasts in the market place, and 
consequently the English occupy the whole of the northern 
side of the market, nearly the whole of the southern side 
being devoted to the sale of the foreign produce." ** What 
beasts are they which have such enormous horns ? They 
seem to be nearly all of one colour — a yeUowish brown." 
'' Those large beasts are generally known here as Spanish, 
and very fine animals they are. When not too old, they are 
most excellent meat ; but a great proportion of them are 
aged. They are generally used to work in teams, like our 
Sussex beasts; and, being good workers, are not fatted 
for slaughter until they have others who can well take 
their places. Those large white oxen with long horns are 
Hungarians, and are generally what butchers call ^ ripe ' 
•—that is, they have a large quantity of internal fat." 
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'' Wliich are the Juilands that jou just spoke about ? " 
" There are some — those oompaot-made little beasts with 
small curled horns. They are almost all black and white, 
and their horns are like those of our dairy oows. They prove 
a very ezoellent substitute for our seoond-dass beasts ; and, 
indeed, the best of them are little inferior to any that can 
be produced for quality. There are many other yarieties 
of foreign beasts that do us great service." But we will 
now go, if you please, into the English part of the cattle 
market. You ask me, ** Do the salesmen sell only their 
own beasts ? " Very few of them do that. The reason 
that most of the salesmen have peculiar breeds or classes 
of beasts is simply that it is the custom in most localities 
to breed or fatten particular classes of animals. Most 
graziers feed beasts that will be most likely to thrive on 
the particular soil of the locality ; hence the prevalence of 
class in certain districts. While upon this topic we may 
mention the fact that poor soils' abounding in phosphate 
possess occasionally no fatting power whatever, but are 
especially fitted to graze young stock, from their great 
bone-making properties. Norfolk, perhaps, differs more 
than most counties in the variety of breeds it fats. 
It is a great root-growing coimty, and uses more 
artificial food than any other ; it is decidedly the 
most extensive of all counties in its staU-feeding. 
The midland counties fats many Welsh Bunts, Here- 
fords, half-bred Irish, and Shorthorns, a few High- 
land Soots, and small sorts of Devons. Lincolnshire 
generally cultivates large Shorthorns ; but Norfolk feeds a 
very great quantity of the Durham class of Shorthorns, 
Norfolk home-breds, black-poUed Scots, Highland Scots, 
large Devons, and large-framed Irish beasts. Scotland 
principally feeds for our markets fine large Durham-bred 
beasts, although they undoubtedly do not call them such 
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now, as ihej haye acolimatized the breed until it has 
become special ; and most beautiful animals do they send 
as specimens of their produce. Some of our counties seem 
either incapable of producing good beef, or to be careless 
upon the point ; but there is no doubt that much good 
beef might be raised and fatted in many parts of this 
country that are at present either totally neglected or 
devoted to other purposes. Ireland, which only a few 
years back did little more than famish store beasts for our 
graziers, now makes up as noble cattle as possible. No 
doubt they use a vast quantity of them at home ; a g^eat 
many come to London ; but we have no doubt that a vast 
quantity of their best cattle meet with first-class sales in 
Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester, Birmingham, and other of 
our great manufacturing localities. We will now proceed 
to the other departments of the market. 

There are as many varieties of sheep as there are of any 
other species of animals ; and, now that we have so many im- 
portations from foreign countries, the varieties that you will 
see, we have no doubt, will surprise you. In our home pro- 
duce the wonderful difference between the little Welsh breed, 
many of which in good condition weigh little more than 
six pounds per quarter, must appear very pigmy-like when 
put in comparison with the giant-like samples which we 
witness in our prize cattle exhibitions — the mag^nificent 
Lincolns, Gloucesters, Ootswolds, Kents, Downs, &c. 
Extraordinary samples of the long wools have been known 
to weigh eighty pounds per quarter. Picture to yourself 
the fact of two legs of mutton being placed side by side, 
each of good quality, the one weighing three pounds only, 
the other drawing the scale at forty pounds — ^the one in 
weight being equal to thirteen of the other ! Such dis- 
parities occur occasionally. Not only does the difference 
exist in the size and quality of the carcase, but it pervades 
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every portion of the animal. The flesh is of different class, 
so also is the very bone and the wool. The like differences 
are visible in all the varieties of the foreign samples, from 
the close-ooated merino, with his loose withered-looking 
skin, to the silkj-fleeoed Dutoh breed, with their broad 
haonohes and short sharp-pointed little tails ; the large- 
framed Harlingens, or the long-legged light-bodied 
German sheep, with their aquiline noses and their placid 
ancient-looking heads. There is a very wonderful differ- 
ence in the characters of all foreign sheep when compared 
with the British classes, but nothing so wonderful as the 
extraordinary docility of our visitors, and the almost total 
absence of it in our home produce. Foreign sheep, almost 
without exception, are never driven. The drover walks in 
front of them and waves a handkerchief, which they run 
after with eagerness. He leads> but does not drive. Every 
British sheep has to be driven. However active the foreign 
sheep, he is invariably tractable; however inactive the 
British sheep, he likes to choose his own road. We think 
that foreign shepherds and drovers must take their flocks 
very much into their confidence, and must show them a 
vast amount of kindness, before they could establish such 
iSriendly relations; and we do not know why the same 
course could not be pursued in our own climate. The 
sheep market is divided in the same way as the beasts' 
portion, as regards the foreign and British breeds ; and so, 
indeed, are those parts of the market which are allotted to 
the sale of calves and pigs. With regard to the latter, the 
supply is comparatively of very scanty proportions, taking 
into consideration the size of the market and the magnitude 
of the town ; the reason for which may be that consignees 
of large pigs find it more to their advantage to send them 
directly to be slaughtered and sold by weight in the meat 
market, the largest and fattest being, no doubt, taken to 
the bacon-making districts. o 
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Eyery Friday the market is converted into a horse, don- 
^dy> goat, cart, harness, and everything yon can mention, 
fair. The horse department is that portion wherein the 
bullocks are sold. The whole of the roadway which runs 
from south to north in the midst of the calf and pig pens 
is laid out in small allotments for the use of pedlars and 
others, who sell every imaginable description of articles, 
mostly secondhand. The heterogeneous nature of the 
motley collection may be better imagined than described. 
Old and new harness, old and new carts, axles, wheels, 
barrows, old iron, tools, braces, stockings, guns, byegone 
furniture, poultry, some of which seem so ancient that they 
might almost be thought to be secondhand, as well as the 
loUypops. There are gentlemen to be seen here doing the 
parse trick, or any other trick that will *' raise the tin," 
as they call it; other young gentlemen who do another 
purse trick, by making a mistake in the matter of pockets. 
Here are also to be seen some physicians of very high stand- 
ing, for they stand on stools, tables, carts, vans, and rickety 
phaetons. There is no known disease which these gentle- 
men cannot cure. Their medicines are infallible in their 
operation; and so modest are they in their charges 
that they supply the afflicted public at the merest 
nominal rate. They are truly the most philanthropic 
'^ Dr. Dulcamaras " that ever existed. So anxious, in- 
deed, are they to relieve the distresses of the afflicted that 
they announce to the astonished multitude, at the very top 
of their voices, the capabilities and qualities of themselves 
and their nostrums ; and, when they are out of wind, they 
have ready provided for the occasion, standing by their 
sides, eome poor half-starved looking individuals, who 
eeem to have more wind than anything else in them, who 
take up the delightful theme till the talented doctor has 
recovered the use of hiA bellows. 
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The visitor to this emporium may depend that, if there 
is a possibility of finding anything that is almost onfind- 
able, he will find the same at Islington Cattle Market upon 
any and every Friday afternoon. Walk in, ladies and 
gentlemen, and judge for yourselves of this ooUeotion of 
wonders of wonders. 



CHAPTER v.— THE BANKI^a HOUSES, ETC. 

Peshaps the most complete matter of business convenience 
that is in existence will be our subject-matter of this 
chapter of Islington Cattle Market. It is true that the 
same system is pursued at Bomford and Southall, but 
these facilities are branched from the above heart-centre. 
The same system, we are bound to say, was worked in 
Old Smithfield very long back. When butchers make 
their purchases in this market, they are almost invariably 
told to pay for the same at some one or other of the 
banking houses which base the clock tower. They accord- 
ingly do so in the least formal manner imaginable. The 
buyer walks up to the desk, and merely says, *' Twenty 
sheep of So-and-8o's, at fifty-two shillings." " Fifty-two 
pounds," says the clerk. The buyer passes the cash or 
eheque,and departs without receiving invoice or acknowledg- 
ment of any kind whatever. He then sends his drover for 
the sheep he had purchased. The salesman's drover who 

has them in charge inquires at the banker's if Mr. 

has paid for twenty sheep, and receiving an answer 
in the affirmative, delivers tiiem to the buteher's drover. 
So loosely is this part of the business carried on that 
the amount paid is very seldom inquired after; in fact, 

2 
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hardly ever ; and yet, to the hcmouir of the trade, wrong 
payments have, ahnost in erery instance, resulted from 
misimderstanding, and not from design. At the same time, 
we cannot help feeling that there is much room for wrong- 
doers. Ordinary visitors to the market are often surprised 
when they witness sales and see no transfer of cash or 
cheques, and may most possibly imagine that the bulk of 
the business is done upon credit. There is no doubt that 
much credit is given, but a very great deal is done for 
cash ; in fact, as a rule, we have ever considered the cattle 
trade the most ready money wholesale business in existence. 
The salesmen are charged by the banker money-takers a 
certain amount per head, and not a percentage upon the 
business they transact. The greater the amount per head, 
the better for the banker, as entailing greater interest 
without additional labour. For this, in return, the sales- 
man has his accoimts kept and all details strictly attended 
to, such as booking sales, taking money, forwarding sale 
invoices, payments, &c., ftc., and, in fact, relieving the 
salesman from all such responsibilites as may arise in the 
ordinary way of business— «uch as taking counterfeit coin, 
mistakes of any kind, short takings of payments, or any 
matter of a like nature; in fact, the only thing for which 
the salesman is really responsible is the making of bad 
debts. The banker only acts as a clerk, who holds himself 
responsible for errors he himself may commit, and has no 
right to be called upon for penalties where he receives, in 
fiaot, nothing but disadvantage ; as it must be evident to 
everyone acquainted with account-keeping, the banker 
money-taker must have much more work to do where 
credit is given than he has in the ready-money business. 
Upon a Uttle consideration, it will be plainly seen that 
salesmen are much advantaged by transacting their 
business at and with a banker money-taker. The banker 
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does business for so many of the salesmen {hat he is 
acquainted with the business and position, in a great 
degree, of almost every customer ; and it would be a much 
more difficult matter for a customer to get into debt with a 
number of salesmen, under these droumstanoes, than if each 
transacted his own business. Oattle dealers, upon their first 
essay as salesmen, soon find out the many advantages, 
and, as a rule, quickly enrol themselves imder the banking 
baj^ners. In country markets, dealers receive payments 
from persons whom they well know, taking their cash, 
cheques, &c., and carrying the same about, very often for 
a very considerable time, chancing any contretemps that 
might arise, such as loss by accident, robbery, or the dis- 
honouring of a cheque ; but, in a place like London, they 
quickly find it better to pay in all moneys than to carry 
the same about and stand the chances. As the dealers 
have often to leave this market early, for the purpose of 
attending some one in the country, they are, of necessity, 
relieved of great responsibility by the most excellent 
arrangements of which we are now speaking. We could, 
of course, enlarge greatly upon the manifold advantages 
arising from the banking money-taking and account- 
keeping system ; but all interested persons are and must 
be aware, the more they reflect upon the matter, that the 
cost is so little and the advantages so great, that it may 
well be looked upon as the neplue ultra of the cattle trade. 
We have but little more to add to our compendium of 
the Islington Oattle Market, than to remark that in the 
circle beneath the tower there is a post-office, a tele- 
graph office ; offices for and in connexion with various 
railways, where all matters in connexion with cattle 
transit can be arranged; a first-dass shop, wherein all 
edge tools and butchers' working apparatus, such as wind- 
lasses, trees, ties, ropes, skewers, sets, ftc, are in ftdl 
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fupply and demand; another fint-olass shop for the supply 
of butohers' dothing ; and, in fact, almost every necessity 
of the trade can here be found. The market has within 
its walls four excellent taverns. There are also two very 
large buildings, which were intended for hotels for the 
oonvenience of foreign visitors, which, after lying dormant 
for many years, were converted into model lodging-houses. 
Peace to their manes! And last, but not least in the 
interest of the meat trade, there are in the market several 
most excellent slaughter-houses, wherein cattle, sheep, 
&c., are slaughtered for any and every body who may 
require their services; all matters in connexion with 
which are done at very low charges. These slaughter- 
houses are most airy, roomy, and excellent, and are of 
great service to the meat trade, as, at a very moderate 
charge, oxen, sheep, pigs, and calves are slaughtered and 
forwarded, not only to any part of the metropolis, but to 
any part of the world, if such should be required. We 
may have omitted some details, but, not being conscious 
of having done so, we will now take our leave of one of 
the grandest emporiums in the world for the sale of live 
stock — ^the Islington Oattle Market. 
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THE BUTCHERS' CHARITABLE INSTITUTION: 

REASONS WHY SYBBT BUIOHBB OUaHT TO SUBSCRIBE TO IT 



T is yery common indeed for ns to hear people who 
are in good circumstances saj that they do not 
sabscribe to charitable institutions, upon the principle 
that they consider every tradesman ought to be provident 
enough to have no occasion to require the relief such 
places afiPord. Such arguments are generally brought 
forward by persons who are as destitute of Christian 
chatity and common sense as the poor applicants for 
relief are of money and the common necessaries of life. 
The applicants to the Butchers' Charitable Institution are 
generally in the most destitute condition, — afiUcted with 
bodily ailments, and so overpowered with years of trouble 
as to be incapable of either physically or mentally pro- 
viding for themselves in the slightest degree. They are, 
as a rule, tradesmen who have for many years held 
respectable positions, and possess charact^s as iree from 
blemish as the average of mankind ; and, whether their 
downfall may have arisen from sheer misfortune, or even 
from some casual folly, which might not have effected the 
downfall of another, the refusal to render them assistance 
in the hour of need would be in direct opposition to the 
ixgunction of the Founder of the purest and most charit- 
able religion that exists, or ever did exist, upon the face 
of the globe. He who said that ''charity oovereth ^ 
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midtitude of sins/' said truly indeed. To allow sadbt 
persons as generaUj apply to the Institution for relief to 
go away without receiving the same, and be compelled in 
consequence to starye or go to a workhouse, would be to 
incur a disgrace more heavy than could have been incurred 
by the poor creatures who craved assistance from their 
more successful brother tradesmen. 

Many persons are in the habit of looking at charitable 
institutions as places of investment, or in the light of 
insurance offices, and subscribe upon the principle of 
having something to look forward to in the event of being 
overtaken by poverty. To those we have no word of 
reproach to offer, far from it ; we feel that they act quite 
correctly by so subscribing while they have the power to 
do so ; and we most sincerely hope that in all such cases 
fate may avert from them the necessity of applying for that 
assistance which it is evident they so much expect to need ; 
and that bright days may enable them to subscribe for 
others that which they so much feared themselves should 
want. Excellent indeed are these associations, — ^formed, 
framed, and kept together for the purpose of pouring balm 
upon the woimds which our poor brothers have received in 
the battle of life. No one can visit the grounds of these 
asylums without being struck with some face which he had 
lost sight of, which he well knew in the days of its owner's 
prosperity, and which now has a happy smile upon it ; for 
the Institution has stepped in to the rescue. The once 
well-to-do tradesman is now a recipient of that bounty to 
which he was formerly a contributor. Buch meetings as 
these forcibly impress upon us the instability of human 
affairs, and the vanity of human wishes. Having such 
impressions, how can we do otherwise than recommend a// 
to subscribe to an institution so fraught with goodness. If 
it is wise upon the part of the necessitous to spare what 
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cain bebut ill afforded from the litiile store that is in their 
possession for the purpose of making a provision for the 
ftiture, surely it is no disgrace, but rather a credit, to the 
man who, possessing more than he is likely to require, 
bestows a portion of his superfluous cash in a manner 
calculated to ameliorate the troubles and distresses of his 
less fortunate fellow tradesman and neighbour. '' He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord." It is very 
seldom that any person regrets the doing of a good action. 
Even in cases where the charitable have been made the 
victims of scamps, consolation has been derived from the 
fact that their losses have been incxured in the pursuit of a 
worthy course, and the greater detestation has attached to 
the wrong-doers. Much, very much good is done by private 
charity, and great is the comfort to both giver and receiver. 
What Shakespeare said of Mercy may with equal force be 
applied to her twin sister, Oharity. Her quality 

*' Is not Btrained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heayen 
Upon the place beneath : it is twiee bless'd; 
It blesseth him that giyes, and him that takes : 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thron'd monarch better than his crown.'' 

We spoke of the uncertainty of human affairs, and, as a 
case in point, we feel constrained to mention a fact, known 
to almost every old member of the trade, but probably 
tmknown to many of the younger members. When the 
Butchers' Charitable Institution was in projection, many 
enthusiastic and worthy members of the trade felt anxious 
to see it rise and flourish, and contributions flowed in from 
various sources. Among the contributors was one who 
was in very flourishing circumstances; not content with 
being a trifling contributor, he made the Institution a 
present of a large plot of land, upon which they might 
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erect almshouses for their poor ; the land he presented is 
that upon which the Walham Ghreen Almshouses stand. 
Little did he think of the change that was to come oyer 
him ! In the course of a few years he fell from affluence 
to decay^ and ultimately became a recipient of the bounty 
of that institute which he had done so much to found. 
He dwelt in one of the almshouses which was built on the 
ground which he had given. Honour to his memory. 
Have you, gentle reader, ever visited the Asylum upon 
the occasion of a charitable rejoicing, such as fancy fair, 
f4te champitre, or gala ? If not, do. Tou will contribute 
your mite towards an excellent object. You will not only 
help to make hearts happy — ^you will not only see faces 
smiling, which have been in other moods in more troublous 
times ; but you will see many who devote a large portion 
of their time to serious and devout contemplation, with 
which they were unaccustomed, when engaged in the 
worry and turmoil of a life of anxiety and business. All 
these blessings have resulted from this happy combination, 
the Butchers' Charitable Institution, and it is to be hoped 
that every member of the trade will continue to use his 
utmost endeavour to render it for ever a great prosperity. 
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THE CATTLE DEALER. . 



T would be a good job for me to be able to make sure of 
half-a-crown a head on all the bullocks that I buy/' said 
a cattle dealer to me one day who was seUing a quantity 
of oxen in the Islington Cattle Market. '^ Nonsense!" I 
exclaimed, ' ' a pound a-piece you mean. ' ' ' ' I mean what I 
say — ^that is — dear of all expenses. If I could make sure of 
half*a-crown a-piece, I should do well. Sometimes, of coursOi 
we get a good deal of money, and then again we lose just 
as much at other times." '' The percentage appears to me 
to be very small," I exclaimed, ** as the average of the 
cattle which you sell must cost you quite £20, and the 
risk and labour that is attached to your business ought to 
be better rewarded than with threehalfpence in the pound." 
" Well," said he, ''I buy and sell 200 beasts a week, and if 
I oould make sure of half-a-orown each dear of all expenses, 
that would bring me in £25 a week, which would be a nice 
thing ; and I know that my beasts have not done that, for 
I am no better off than I was two years ago." We parted, 
but I could not help thinking a good deal of the great 
seryioeB that this man was rendering for such a com- 
paratiyely poor return. Butchers look upon cattle dealers 
as interlopers, standing between the grazier and themsdres. 
Sudi may in a degree be the case, but there are two sides 
to every question, and it appears to me that the trade, the 
graner, and the public would be in a worse condition with* 
out the cattle dealer than fhey are with him. In the first 
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place, if the grazier does not sell the beasts at home, he 
sends them either to some adjacent market or to some great 
one at a distance — ^his only rule being the condition of the 
animal. He may perchance send some away occasionally 
that are not doing well, but his rule is to make them right 
up and thei) send them away. Now it stands to reason 
that by this mode of business every grazier would be 
ready at the same time, and the consequences would be 
that the markets would receiye but a vexy scant supply, 
while the animals were in a state of progress, which 
occupies a considerable period, and then the influx of beasts 
would be enormous. 

Mr. Oattle Dealer is really a most useful member of the 
community; his business is, in fact, to regulate the supplies. 
He is here, there, and everywhere. If things are short, he 
hunts them up ; if they are strong, he will not purchase, or, 
if he does, it is conditionally either at a low price, which 
is a detergent, or that he can draw the animals away at a 
time that may suit him. We all know that prices are 
influenced by demand. If the supply is beyond the require- 
ment, as a matter of course, the price is low; on the 
contrary, should the supply be short, the prices will rule 
high. 

Generally cattle dealers are in commimication with the 
salesmen of various markets, and, of course, through the 
aid of the post and telegraph, both of which are worked in 
the cause, cattle are conveyed to the particular districts 
where they are likely to be required ; otherwise the cattle 
dealer would not be remunerated at all for his exertions. 
As a rule these gentlemen are not to be classed as par- 
ticularly domestic animals — not that I would insinuate for 
amoment that they are at all ferocious; on the contrary, from 
what I have seen of thenii they are jolly good fellows — ^but 
their calling gives them little opportunity for being at home. 
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For instanoe, the oatile dealer will stand in a market from 
early mom until mid-day, then take his dinner, have a 
whiff at his pipe, and off to the railway, for the purpose of 
making purchases. Perhaps the same evening or early 
the next morning he may be seen engaged buying or selling 
beasts in a distant market ; and thus he has a roimd of 
travelling, of buying, selling, chopping and changing; 
supplying some with stores, and others with fat beasts, re- 
purchasing some which are fat, which he supplied when they 
were but stores — acting in fieMst, like the endless chain, always 
going roxmd, always doing something ; so that, I think, were 
the butchers to cJter the title of the jobber, which they 
generally give him in dislike, to one which he deserves, 
they would call him the Market Begulator. 
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RAILROADS AND TELEGRAPHS. 




HEN the present generation was in its infancy, when 
broad-wheel waggons were and railroads were not, 
matters went on in a totally different manner as regarded 
not only everything in general, but the purveying of all 
kinds of food in particular. As an instance of the truth of 
the above let the reader ask himself or herself how long 
it would take in those comparatively primitive times merely 
to convey an ordinary piece of intelligence to a friend in 
Yorkshire, and to receive an answer to the same in London. 
The postage some forty years back used to be something 
considerable, nearly or quite a shilling each letter, which 
went by mail coach, and if posted on Monday morning was 
most probably received by your friend on Tuesday morning. 
If your friend was a man of business he would most 
probably write an answer the same day, which would be 
posted on Wednesday morning, and received by you on 
Thursday morning. Four mornings engaged on two letters. 
The telegraph now can convey all that which took up the 
four • mornings, if necessary, in about as many minutes. 
If the corresponding parties were of the economical class, and 
thought more of the few pence than they did of the time, 
the probability is that they would get some one they knew, 
who was going to the very identical spot next week, to 
carry the letter for them by the above mentioned broad- 
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wheeled waggOD, wMoh oooupied jnst another week on the 
journey, one more week to start the answer on the road, 
and another to complete the job, and at the end of a month a 
letter had been sent and answered. People now not only 
nse lightning and steam in the ordinary way of com- 
munication, but they bring those wondrous agents into 
service in nearly every business ; and so almost magical is 
the change that has taken place in the business facilities 
of this coimtry that the said Yorkshire which we mentioned 
a short time back as being such a distance from the me- 
tropolis is now comparatively no further than Bomford or 
Southall markets were then, that is, as far as the transmis- 
sion of goods or cattle are concerned. At the time of 
which we are speaking, and indeed for many years after- 
wards, London was governed by the supply which came 
into Old Smithfield market on the Monday. As soon as 
the numbers were known, everybody knew immediately 
that the town would be short or full of meat for the whole 
of the week that followed. If the supplies were short, the 
carcase butchers would buy as quickly as they could, for 
they knew that the longer they waited the dearer the 
purchases would be made. Most of the trade at that time 
was in the hands of the carcase butchers, and most of those 
gentlemen had some good land at command, where they 
kept bullocks and sheep ready for th» emergency of a dear 
trade arising, and imder those circumstances it was not to 
be wondered that the carcase butcher was a man of sub- 
stance ; and almost in every instance any man of ordinary 
intelligence and with a moderate capital who started in 
that branch of the business was in g^od way to make a 
fortune. QChe retail butcher at that time was very much 
at the mercy of the wholesale man, the style of business 
being, like the times, less free than at present, all beasts 
that came in lots being sold in the said lots, salesmen 
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being afindd to sell any ont of those lots, as tlie carcase 
batchers made it a rule not to buy the remainder, not only 
as a punishment to the salesman for having broken the lot, 
but also to deter him £rom serving the retail butchers, very 
many of whom were in the habit of killing their own oxen. 
London had at the time in question less than one quarter 
its present population, and the quantity of meat that was 
required could be measured by the trade to a nicety. 
Matters are now in every particular widely different. Then 
if the town was short of meat, it took two or three days to 
communicate the intelligence to a distant part of England, 
the party receiving the same proceeded on his foraging 
expedition, and, having collected a quantity of beasts to- 
gether, which probably took him another week, he then 
began to walk the beasts to the metropolis, which would 
consume another week at least; so that communication and 
result often occupied from two to three weeks. Now how 
wonderfully different is the course of events. Supply in 
the cattle market happens to be short, salesman telegraphs 
to Jones or Brown or anybody else anywhere that he does 
business for. Jones is at some country market next 
morning, buys up all he can reasonably purchase, and the 
next morning or same evening the animals are lying in the 
lairs of the Islington Cattle Market ready for the Thurs- 
day's trade, or perhaps exposed for sale at Bomford, 
Groydon or Southall markets. The same applies to the 
dead markets, short supply at the early part of the week 
being notiEed to the most distant part of the kingdom, and 
replied to so immediately, that it is almost a certainty for 
London to have an abundant supply at the end of any 
week that begins with a comparatively famine appearance. 
We said a short time back that it took two or three 
days to commimicate to a distant part of England — ^we 
did not as we now do say, the kingdom. Lreland, it is true, 
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was some fifty joan back in the habit of sending to London 
some long«legg^, gaunt speoimens of hogs, but little or 
nothing else. Those animaU were the most coarse and ill- 
looking brutes that can be imagined, and it must be about 
fDrty years baok that some high-spirited breeder oame to 
this country, and at all risks and expenses accomplished 
the task he set himself — that of improving the breed 
of the pigs of that country ; and the result of his noble 
enterprise is, that Ireland can now show as fine a sample 
of pork as any country can desire. Following this the 
beeves and muttons of the first fiower of the earth, and first 
gem of the sea, were subjected to the improying process ; 
and well has the work been done. Ireland gave the initiative 
to Scotland. ITp to the time we mention Scotland was 
little of either a breeding or a grazing country ; the princi- 
pal of their beasts were the Highland and black-poUed 
Scots, which, as a rule, were driven in poor condition to 
England, where they were sold as stores to our graziers, 
who made valuable beasts of them. They likewise raised 
a great many of their black-face sheep, which were almost 
unknown in this country at the time in question ; but when 
the Scot found that by the cultivation of beef, pork, and mut- 
ton, he could derive a profitable trade with this country, 
he set to work across the border with a will and a way, 
sparing neither labour nor money, and with a determi- 
nation nothing could withstand. He so improved the breed - 
ing and the feeding of the beasts that the finest beef we 
have had for years has been the celebrated Aberdeen. 
No pigs can be finer than the Fifeshire, while Scotch 
mutton is a complete rage in the fashionable west end of 
the town. Such changes have middle-aged men witnessed 
that young Englanders can scarcely believe what they 
hear, and the very parties who have seen these matters in 
their various stages almost try to persuade themselves 

D 
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tliat they aire dreaming. The fkcilitiee of the present day, 
when put in oompanBon with those of half a century back, 
are indeed wonderful to contemplate. The results of the 
combination of the rail and telegraph with the steam power 
on the waters, setting the elements almost at defiance, and 
working at all hours for the good of the community itself 
such a tremendous gain of power in every way — such a 
oreatiye of prosperity has been brought to bear— that the 
young men and women of the present day are inclined 
Texy much more than their ancestors were to belieye them* 
selves in fairyland. The young folks of the last century 
were almost in every instance, from the nature of the times 
they lived in, brought up to plod. The young folks of the 
present day are told to look at plodders as downy fools 
behind the times, and not worthy of the consideration of 
such superior beiugs as themselves. When London was in 
its infancy, the advertisement system was to place over every 
door a symbol of the trade carried on within. Over the 
goldbeater's the sign is to be seen to this day— the bare 
arm with the goldbeater's hammer' in the hand; at the 
hosier's they used to exhibit the fleece; at the wine shops 
the sign that was suspended in front was a bush. It used to 
be said, as it is said, at the present day, that where people see 
articles of the best quality the public soon become acquainted 
with the fact, and, communicating the same to each othery 
there is not any occasion for an advertisement; consequently, 
the old adage of ** good wine needs no bush '' was perfectly 
true, and holds good in every sense to this day, and no doubt 
will while the world wags on. By the same rule good ginger- 
bread needs no gilding, and as the average of the gingerbread 
that is highly gilded is deficient of quality — ^the gdd being 
the advertisement — so is it with the present generation as 
compared with the past. l!heyouth of the present day are more 
hirlily gilded than their parents werCi but it does not follow 
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that they must be composed of better material ; there waa 
as good stuff in the plodders as there is to be found now* 
a-dajs, but there was less extrinsio ornament and less 
pace exhibited. One thing is yerj certain, and that is, 
that the average of the shopkeepers of London are in a 
very much more prosperous condition than they were thirty 
or ibrty years back, and the retail butchers are as much in 
advance of their ancestors as other tradesmen may be of 
theirs, as before mentioned. Previous to the introduction 
of ^the rail and telegraph, the retail butcher who killed his 
own oxen, kept his own horee and cart, and had his 
house decently furnished, was looked upon as a very well- 
to-do person ; he was quite an exception. Now the man 
who is not in that condition is the exception, and the pros- 
perous tradesman the rule ; so much for the changes that 
have taken place in the meat trade. The great competition 
that has been going on for the last twenty-five or thirty years 
between the carcase and retail butcher, in the purchasing 
of cattle, has resulted in the uprising of the retailer and 
the comparative depression of the wholesale man. In the 
event of any great change being positively likely to take 
place in the live market of the metropolis and in the adju- 
dications relative to the strengthening of the supplies of 
animals that are consigned to the said markets for sale, 
we shall bave very much to say upon the subject, the 
interests of the consignees, as well as the wholesale and 
retail dead meat trade and the absolute good of the general 
public being deeply and almost vitally invblved in the 
Question that will then be at issue. 
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BUTCHERS' ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 




ATiNO heard many cases tried relative to butchers' 
trade disputes, we have most invariably come to the 
conclusion that the greater portion of the persons present, 
including counsel and jury, did not imderstand the matter 
which had to be decided upon. This may appear to a great 
many to be a monstrous piece of self-conceit upon our part, 
but we can bring a very great many intelligent members 
of the trade forward who are quite of the same opinion 
as we are, and are as fully convinced of the truth of our 
impressions as ourselves. The Meat Trade is carried on in a 
manner so entirely different to every other business that it 
is almost impossible to make other tradesmen cognisant 
of its peculiarities, and to render them capable of critically 
understanding niceties which may be of great moment in 
the settlement of a trade dispute. Now, if it is difficidt to 
make a member of another trade understand such matters, 
how much more ^i£Q.cult must it be to make a person who 
has never been engaged in business at all comprehend 
what an average tradesman cannot ? Oounsel in almost all 
such cases begin with a rigmarole preamble, which shows 
very strongly that they are all abroad upon the question at 
issue ; they endeavour to cite a parallel case— which case 
is generally very wide of the mark — and so they go on in the 
hope of sometUng occurring in the course of the trial that 
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may give them a right unddrstaading of the subject, and 
thereby enable them to gain a verdict for their client. If 
such professional talent is at a loss after receiving all the 
instructions possible, is it not likely that a jury, which is 
generally composed of a chance medley of persons, should 
become even more confused upon the subject, by the volu- 
ble nonsense of four or five counsellors, with their impor- 
tant nothings, and their non-important cross questions ? — so 
that, in the end, the said jury, being absolutely obliged to 
give a verdict, pays a little attention to the judge, and occa- 
sionally asking him little questions, comes to a conclusion 
something in accordance with his ideas, which as a rule are 
pretty near the mark. Now, we cannot but think that the 
above process is of the dear and nasty class. Matters which 
are clearly understood by certain persons are placed in a 
very chance position, and although, through the judge 
possessing greater experience than the remainder, the truth 
may prevail, yet the opposite conclusion may be arrived at. 
Trade litigants generally feel themselves bound to carry 
their particular positions, even if they cannot very well afford 
the expenses consequent upon the process; but, however 
much opinions may vary regarding certain points, it is al- 
ways to be desired that the settlement of such questions 
should be left to those who perfectly understand the nature 
of them, and the litigants themselves generally wish their 
cases to be adjudicated by such as can give a just and 
sensible decision. In all matters of dispute between members 
of any business, the bulk of the trade feel a general interest, 
and an unjust result gives proportionate dissatisfaction. 
Now, it may be asked, how such a state of things is to be 
altered ? and how are you to get the satisfaction which you 
so much desire ? We answer that it is in the fulness of 
our cdnviction such results are to be grained. And by a 
mode which we wish to suggest other great good may be 
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aohiered, and, instead of tbe trade beiDg obliged to resort 
to an ezpensire and imsatisf actoiy procesS; tliej may have, 
at little coat, a good and efficient tribunal, whicli, while 
settling such disputes, will greatlj benefit that noble in- 
stitution of which the Meat Trade has so much reason to be 
justly proud — ^we mean ''The Butchers' Charitable/' The 
butclxers as a body hare joined hand and heart for the pur- 
pose of making this Institution the glory of the trade, and 
among the subscribers are many retired tradesmen, who 
have ever taken a deep interest in that business, and in 
this Institute men who have played almost every part in the 
trade, and are therefore conyersant with all the details of 
it, and likely to understand every phase in connexion with 
any question at issue. The result of their knowledge of the 
business has been prosperity; and therefore, when such 
men are known to possess such sound judgment, general 
intelligence, and probity, it seems to us that they would 
be the most proper persons to be called upon for such a 
purpose as the above-mentioned. We have little doubt, 
that twenty or thirty such gentlemen could be found who 
would be willing to set apart some portion of their spare 
time for the purpose not only of settling trade disputes in 
a proper manner, but at the same time of adding to the 
fimds of the above named Institution a considerable sum in 
the manner we will presently suggest. Should such a trade 
judicial committee be formed, plaintiff and defendant would 
feel perfectly satisfied that their cases would have a fair 
chance of being understood, and, by the^depositing in the 
hands of the management of the Butchers' Oharitable In- 
stitution a certain amoimt by both parties, a jury of gentle- 
men would be formed. If either of the interested parties 
had reason of distrust or dislike of any partioular juryman, 
a change should be made. Both parties should be bound 
to abide by the verdict At the conclusion, the party who 
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flbould best prove Ids oaae, and thereby gain the day, 
should have back the deposit which he or she hadlodg^ with 
the management dear of deductions. The deposits of the 
loser might then be placed to the credit of the Institution* 
We have little doubt that the jury would oftentimes be called 
upon to decide matters that would bring much extra fund 
into the above charity ; many little cases would be settled 
instead of remaining heartburns. In addition to the charit- 
able fund nature of these legalities, there would arise a 
charitable forgiveness of each other, which is hard to call 
up after £200 or £300 have gone out of the pocket of a 
tradesman into the pockets of a few lawyers, f^laintiff or 
defendant would say when he had won, '' Well, I'm glad 
if s settled, here's so much for the Institute ;" or, when lost, 
" Never mind, Fm glad it's over. I've got the worst of it ; 
but it ain't so bad as law. I'll show them my pluck ; here's 
so much for the Institute." And then there would be great 
probabiliiy that plaintifiP, defendant, judge, jury, counsel, 
and witnesses might resort to the nearest hotel, where a 
g*ood dinner or supper and a glass of wine might conduce to 
a shaking of hands and abetter mutual feeling than would 
belikely to follow any case that should be decided in a law 
court. 
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THE BUMMAREE. 



Ipli ^JiT^^-^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ meaning of that term ?'' said 
n o^ ^ friend to me the other day, upon his hearing a 
person with whom I was conversing mention the word. I 
will tell 70U directly — ^it is a slang term which is applied 
to a very useful body of tradesmen in the wholesale 
markets : they are the intermediates between the great 
salesmen and the retailers of the metropolis. 

The retailers, as a rule, entertain a very jealous dislike 
of them; looking upon them as persons who trench upon 
their rights and privileges, depriving them of their gains 
in many ways, and obstructing them in others ; but it is 
no uncommon thing for persons to take illiberal and 
unkind views of their friends, and I am of opinion this is 
no exception to that rule. 

The term was originated in Billingsgate to the best of 
my belief, but, not being up in fish matters, I will merely 
speak of its application in the great meat markets of 
London. 

Butchers, as a rule, do not like to see a man walk into 
a wholesale shop and purchase, perhaps, one hundred pigs, 
giving aa nearly as possible as much per pound for the lot 
as they consider they themselves ought to be able to buy a 
single one at. Yet the butcher can walk into the shop of 
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the Bummaree and purohase a single pig quite as cheaply 
as he oould have done of the wholesale man, and the 
reason is simple enough. 

The great salesmen oould not aooomplish their sales so 
advantageously to their consignees by taking a longer 
time about them — immediate sale and cash return being of 
paramount importance to the great body of persons who 
consign heavily to the meat markets. 

The average of butchers require diversity of joints. 
Although almost all butchers require a certain quantity 
of carcases, yet the demand for particular joints varies 
with the locality in a greater or less degree. In some the 
demand may be great for legs of pork, in others for loins, 
&c. In the most fashionable part of the town the pork 
butcher can scarcely dispose of a hand of pork at any 
price, while in localities of another description you may 
see shops where they are completely heaped up, and 
where, indeed, the said joint is the principal object of 
purchase. 

The Bummaree makes it his business to cut the greater 
portion of his pig into joints to suit the requirements of 
various customers, and while disposing of them at as low 
a rate as he can possibly afford, merely acts as a distri- 
butor of a vast quantity of meat, and generally ^ets but 
vexy indifferently paid for his arduous labours. I have 
known a very great many who, after carrying on extensive 
business for many years, were not nearly so well off as 
the journeymen who worked for them. 

The same rule applies equally to the beef and mutton 
trade. Fashionable shops have a great demand for 
roasting beef, legs and shoulders of mutton, &c., whilst 
the coarser parts of the best meat finds a ready sale in the 
less refined part of the town. Do not understand me to 
imply that the mechanic has not as keen a perception of 
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the di£E(Brence of the qualities of meat as others^-fbr such 
is very far from the fact, for although there may be a 
great deal of middling or indifferent meat out in some 
localities, jet, as a rule, the lower orders would sooner 
haye the flank of a prime ox than the best joint of an 
iadifferent one. The same may be said of meat of erery 
description. The mechanic and his wife know practically 
that good meat is not only more firee from bone than bad, 
but that it will, ounce for ounce, go very much farther. 
As a rule poor people are the most likely to have a more 
thorough understanding of the qualities of meat than the 
rich, because they are necessitated to be their own cooks. 

Perhaps there would not have been quite so much 
necessity for the middleman if butchers had been inclined 
to meet each other in a more friendly spirit — if one who had 
an excess of joints of a particular description would have 
exchanged on equitable terms with another who ha4 what 
he wanted ; but butchers, as a rule, are yery much more 
inclined to be in collision than in collusion with each other. 

Of one thing I am quite sure, that let the public 
opinion be what it may, or on whatever aspect his brother 
tradesman may view him, there is not a more hard- 
working, industrious, indifferently paid, and useful member 
of the meat trade than the Bummaree. 
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"PER STONE OF 8LB. TO SINK THE OFFAL." 




BOHNioAL terms seemi to persons who are prac* 
tioallj engaged in any particular business, to be of 
Buoh a simple and oondusiye character, and to so fully and 
dearly convey their own particular meaning, that it is no 
uncommon thing to witness the said praoticid persons being 
taken totally aback when asked by a person the meaning 
of some everyday term. ''What is the meaning of per 8lb. 
to sink the offal?'' inquired a gentleman of a butcher 
the other day, and the reply given left the gentleman 
evidently as much in the dark as he was before he asked 
the question. The simple solution of the question is, that 
the purchase of an animal alive is made for an amount of 
money which the carcase alone would come to at the price in 
question. Thepurchaserof an animal alive becomes the owner 
not only of the meat, but also of the skin, and every other 
portion of the animal, such as the fat, head, tongue, &c. 
For the internal fat, and all other internal matter, which is 
called the offal, is of value to the buyer, and is a great set- 
off against the sometimes apparentiy exorbitant price which 
the butcher pays for animals whose offal la of more than 
ordinary value. To make the matter dear to the general 
publid — ^for there is no occasion to do so as regards the 
trade— supposing an oz to be purchased alive for £26, if 
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the weight of the caxcase of beef be jufit and exactly 100 
etones of 6lb. to the Btone, the purchase price would be at 
the rate of 68. per atone of 81b., or at TJd- P^^ pound ; but 
if the oflal of the said animal should be of exactly the value 
of fifty shillings, then the said oSal would reduce the cost 
of the body of beef to JS22 10s., or at the rate of 6d. per 
stone, leaving the carcase to the butcher at the rate of 
6^. per pound, or 4s. 6d. per stone. Of course, when 
aninuds are purchased alive the weight of the carcases of 
the said animals are merely estimated ,by both seller and 
buyer, and practice does so much towards making each 
perfect that there is generally but little difference in the 
judgments formed by competent persons. Calves, sheep, 
lambs, and pigs are each and all bound to be judged alive 
by the same rule when purchased in public markets. 
Oattle are sometimes purchased alive by weight, the 
method being to place the beast upon a weighbridge, and 
the usual allowance for the difference between the weight 
of the live animal and the carcase of the same is one-third 
of the aggregate, which is generally considered to be a 
truthful computation of the loss occasioned by killing and 
preparing the beast for sale. To make the matter clear 
to the uninitiated, the ox before adverted to would most 
probably have weighed alive 1,2001b., or 150 stone of 81b.; 
50 stone being allowed for loss by offied, leaves the carcase 
at 100 stone. Of course, however truthful rules may be in 
general, there are always cases of departure from them. 
Classes of animals vary not only in general conformation, 
but very much in certain particulars, and such remarks 
apply equally to the bodies and offals of beasts. In 
making market returns plain prices and qualities can 
merely be given. The tradesman knows well how to 
apply such general information, but after all has been said 
that can be said upon the subject, the general public are 
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as much in fhe dark as oyer, not for want of anxiety or 
endeayoar upon the part of jonmaKsta to impart AiU and 
proper information, but really and truly from the abeenoe 
of praotioal knowledge upon the part of the eaid public. 
Even butchers when taken away from the trade for a time 
are little better ofif in that respect than non-professionals. 
Changes of season and other fortuitous oiroumstances 
cause such difference in the respectiye value of offal as to 
make the prices of animals at certain times to appear 
fabulously out of reason. Yery hot weather will cause 
much of the offal to be valueless. The hides in summer 
time are thinner, and of less value than in winter: 
candles are not wanted and fat is lower priced. Oalves' 
heads and feet are comparatively worthless. On occasions 
of festivity calves' heads have been known to be sold at 
24s. to 25s. each ; the feet, pluck, and sweetbread, dear 
in proportion. If the calf weighed 20 stone the offal 
would reduce the original cost nearly or quite 2s. per stone. 
In the summer, or under adverse circumstances, the offal 
will sometimes reduce the cost of the veal only about 9d. 
or Is. per stone, and the same remarks apply with equal 
force to sheep. In the depth of winter, when wool is in 
demand, the sheep come to market with a great quantity 
of that valuable and necessary article upon their backs. 
Sheep of only 10 stone weight will sometimes have skins 
upon them of the value of 15s., and the offal of such at 
that season will be worth to the butcher about 20s., which 
will reduce the cost of his mutton from 6s. per 81b. and 
sink the offal to 4s. per stone, or 6d. per pound for the 
carcase. As the spring advances farmers shear their 
flocks, and the fat shorn sheep are brought into the 
market for sale ; the skins of such being as nearly as pos- 
sible clear of wool, are of scarcely any value— about 4d. 
or 6d. each. Such animala occasionally, though weighing 
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10 stone, hayeofijala the yalue of which do not exceed 48.| 
and which consequently reduces the full price of the sheep 
only about 5d« per stone. The public, unaware of these 
differences, would come to the conclusion that the butcher 
was buying his sheep cheaply, when reading the market 
returns he finds that sheep of 10 stone each are purchased 
for 46s., or at the rate of 4s. 6d. per stone, upon which 
occasion the mutton really costs the butcher Id. or 2d. per 
stone more than it did when he paid 60s. for the same 
weight, the offals of which were worth 2Cs. each to him. 
Lambs of course hare more wool upon them as the season 
advances. Early in the spring their skbs are so light as 
to be of not more than the yalue of fifteenpence, but in 
the autumn many reach nearly the size of sheep, and their 
skins make an adequate advance in value. There is less 
difference in pigs than in any other beasts ; in fact, nearly 
the only difference lies in the value of the pluck and crow, 
which is sold by the pork butcher for fry, the demand for 
which is very trifling in hot weather, but it is in much 
request in working neighbourhoods during the winter, 
when the value is considerably increased, but even the 
increased demand and consequent advance of price seldom 
cause as much as one farthing per pound change in the 
cost of the pork. There are many things in connection 
with the trade of a butcher which make very material 
differences to him, some apparently trivial matters indeed 
affecting his position so seriously as to be the means of 
his either rising at falling from his position. No doubt 
there may exist in other businesses some little matters that 
form siinilar pivots upon which men may turn their 
fortunes. 
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THE WASTE OF MEAT. 




w ni«nj ourioQs trains of thought are put iA 
motion by merely casual remarks ! ** This weather 
spoils a very great deal of meat," said one person 
to another. " More than you can possibly imagine/' was 
the reply. " Why so ?" " Would you think it possible," 
continued the second party, ** to estimate the quantiiy of 
meat that is destroyed by bad weather?" ''Certainly 
not" " Do not be so certain about it," said speaker No. 
two. ** You may laugh at me for ^waking extravagantly, 
but when you turn over in your mind the very many 
chances such a perishable artide has of coming to 
destruction, I have very littie doubt but that you will be 
convinced that much more is destroyed than you have ever 
had reason to expect would be the case. Supposing you 
were to stand in our Ghreat Metropolitan Oattie Market 
upon any Monday during these very hot summer months, 
and while viewing the immense quantity of beasts, sheep, 
lambs, calves, and pigs, a person should make the 
remark to you that nearly or quite one-half of that 
would be rendered useless between that time and the 
ensuing Monday, you would probably laugh at the person 
for endeavouring to make a fool of himself by asserting 
such an extravagant piece of falsehood, but, after all, he 
migbt not be so very wide of the mark as the assertion 
would appear to be at the first blush; indeed, I am very 
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mooli indined to the belief that as nearly as possible one 
half of the meat that is brought to the London markets in 
bad weather is doomed to destruction, taking into conside* 
ration all the circumstances attending the same, such as 
much of it coming into the dead markets in already some- 
what bad condition, held there some time by persons in 
the endeayour. to realize a better price for it, then sold to 
some butcher who has, perchance, but an indi£Perent busi- 
ness, and cannot dispose of it while it is capable of being 
used. The public can have but very little opportunity of 
forming a correct opinion of the amount of destruction 
inflicted by the weather upon the meat that is provided 
for them, but there is the greatest probability that the 
most serious and heavy portion of the losses arise from 
misadventure upon the part of the public themselves. 
Very careful people will place excellent joints of meat in 
positions which ensure the destruction of the said joints. 
Fearful that the flies may make their disagreeable attacks 
upon the meat in question, they place it in a cupboard in 
a nice warm kitchen, or in some place that is well cal- 
culated to effect the reverse of the desired end. Every 
one knows that cooked meat will, under ordinary circum- 
stances, keep much longer than raw; yet by oversight, 
or want of knowledge, upon the part of many house- 
keepers, very much cooked meat is destroyed. Ohemists 
may inform us of the peculiar action of certain influences 
— ^we can but state plain facts. Meat, both raw and 
cooked, when placed in a conflned place, so that all cur- 
rents of air are kept from it, will, as a rule, very quickly 
turn sour, and become thereby imuseable. All meats 
have their juices drained from them wherever they may be 
placed. If placed where no current of air can come to 
the rescue by absorbing the said juices, they either form 
a humid surface all over the meat, and become what is termed 
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moggy, or, forming a litfle pool, torn most disagreeably 
sour. It is better to have meat with a hard dry orust upon 
it than to have it in a condition which is useless. If 
persons would keep their meats from spoiling, they ought 
to hang them up upon all occasions in well-sheltered places 
which hare a gentle current of air passing through them. 
If meats are placed in dishes, as they generally are, how- 
ever cool and free from injury the upper part may be, the 
lower part becomes immersed in its own grayy, which 
article is yery liable to speedy decomposition, and conse- 
quently contaminates the bulk. Steaks will keep much 
longer by being laid in^ the folds of a dry cloth than by 
being placed, as they usually are by housekeepers, in a 
plate for hours in cupboards, or safes, which are little 
better than them. Having departed from our calculation 
for the purpose of giving our neighbours a hint or two 
which may obviate some of the mischief, we will merely 
say that there can be no possible doubt that much 
cooked meat is wasted by private families from the above 
causes, as many cook a good joint meaningit for two days' 
consumption, but having its benefit only upon the first, 
that is, while hot, and thus much is added to the serious 
loss of good and expensive food. Whether the assertion 
is or is not correct, can be but a matter of surmise or 
calculation. There can be no doubt that very much is 
destroyed, and probably much more than is generally 
imagined. Oertainly it is the duty of every person to use 
their endeavours to avert the destruction of anything that 
is useful to the community. We have heard much of the 
premeditated destruction of wheat by speculators — such 
villany cannot be too highly censured or punished. We 
witness occasionally butchers, in their anxious endeavours 
to get a Alii return for their outlay, overstanding the 
market, and bringing not only their meat but themselves 



to grivt Wa rery often lee luxnaekeepen makm^ pmroliase 
of ^dolea of conjmmptioii that are not likely to be of muoli 
benefit to them, or to oany oat their vievs, but we oannot 
bring" onreslTeB to the belief that any persons in their 
Bober senses vonld or ooold wantonly allow meat to some 
to deatruotion if it could be averted. Often as we have 
heard folks say the butoheia would sooner spoil the meat 
than sell it for less, the remark is so nonsensical as hardly 
to be worthy of notice. Butchers are not snch fbols as 
to pay high prices for gioods and to wantonly destroy 
them afterwards. As a mle their heads are generally 
pretty clear, and their hearts are large enough to oauBo 
them upon many, and veiy many, occaaious to gire away 
quantities of meat to such persons as they may believe to 
be is want of and worthy of reoeiving the same. 
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FASHIONABLE MEATS. 




ADTES cannot wear dresses made of common 
materials, thougli such dresses may be elegantly and 
arttstioally put together — ^be composed of really beautiful 
material — and indeed be placed almost beyond the fault- 
finder's art, and why ? Simply because the article is not 
fashionable. '' I cannot wear it," says Lady Jane. ^'It 
looks very nicely, but nobody wears it ; and so I cannot 
think of doing what no one else does." As it is with dress, 
so it is with food. Oall a ham-cutlet a rasher of bacon, 
and it wOl not be at all nice. Take oxen-heifers, or even 
old cows, from Ireland into Scotland, have them killed 
there, and sent up to London by train or boat, and from 
indifferent meat they become by the above process first- 
dass Aberdeen. Nay, you need not have British animals 
at all, you may have Dutch, or Danish, or Spanish, or any 
animal that is tolerably well shaped. Subject it to the 
above process, and the result will be inevitably the same. 
Shakespeare said, '' A rose by any other name will smell 
as sweet." That is really the truth, but call a flower of 
less fragrance by the name of a rose and there is little 
doubt but that some might fancy that the scent of it had 
improved vastly. The above-mentioned speculations are 
not merely visionaiy, but practical, for on the principle 
of what has been may be, so is it fact beyond dispute that 
very many Ldsh and foreign animalfl have been consigned 
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to the London markets ae yeritable Aberdeen, and haT0 
there been purchased by the West-end of the town butchers 
who would not have any other than Aberdeen, and served 
out to their customers, who respectively relished the same, 
as it was totally impossible for them to relish any other 
than Aberdeen. Another class of meat which has an im- 
mense name is the celebrated Dartmoor Forest mutton. 
Very few butchers have it-* their genius does not extend so 
far as to have discovered its merits. This valuable dis- 
covery has been made by the general body of cheese- 
mongers who combine with their trade the sale of poultry. 
For the better information of the general body of our 
readers, it may be as well to tell them that Dartmoor 
Forest is the most extensive forest in the world, for in the 
cheesemongers' geography it will be found to extend over 
the whole of England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and a 
very considerable portion of the Continent, as the haunches 
of a great quantity of the smallest and worst of the Dutch 
sheep, and likewise the same parts of those animals which 
come from Spain, and are called Merinos, are, when well 
floured, sold by them as real Dartmoor Forest, so that the 
extent of this piece of pasturage must be immense. One 
very great advantage Dartmoor Forest possesses is quite 
contra-distinguished from tho qualities of other feeding 
groimds. The value of meat lands for breeding purposes 
lies in their powers of increasing the size and fatness of 
the animals fed upon them. Dartmoor Forest gains its 
celebrity from the power it possesses of producing animals 
that are small and not fat. Hence the excellent advan- 
tage which the cheesemonger has seized upon of supplying 
the small gentry, who delight in this celebrated mutton, 
with haunches which do not cost too much money, and 
will not make the family bilious. Occasionally these 
haunches are rather tough, more especially when they 
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come from that port of Dartmoor Forest which lies in 
Spain ; occasionally they are very tender, and then the chance 
may be that they come from the young sheep which may 
have been killed in another part of the same forest, situated, 
perhaps, in Holland, England, or Scotland. It is very 
common for graziers in these respective countries to clear 
off at the close of the grass season such young stock as are 
unpromising, which they are glad to do at a discount, 
rather than by house and artificial feeding incur an expense 
which the probable subsequent value of the animal would 
not justify. These are the tenderest of the justly cele- 
brated Dartmoor Forest supplies. 

We will now leave this portion of our theme to speak of 
the choicest articles which the first-class butcher provides 
his customers with — meat which even in comparatively 
cheap times costs a price that the general public would con- 
sider fabulous. Highland Scots, Aberdeens, Herefords, 
Norfolk Home Breds, and Devons in high condition, of 
pure breed, and elegant proportions as regards conforma- 
tion, commanding at times by their scarcity such com- 
petition for possession as to place them entirely out of the 
reach of a common purchaser. When a respectable trades- 
man can purchase a good ox at, for argument's sake, we 
will say, 5s. per stone, the above will often command 6s. 
The same determination to be able to exhibit and supply 
customers with choice mutton, lamb and veal holds equally 
good. Many butchers at the present time would not have 
a morsel of foreign meat in their shops on any considera- 
tion, however good it may be or however choice its appear- 
ance. It would be almost destruction to many a first-rate 
butcher to have it said that he had an animal or part of 
one in his place that held any but the highest character 
for breed as well as quality. With pork butchers, fashion, 
toO| has its votaries. Some will have none but country- 
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killed pig0, which must come from a particular county^ 
andy if possible, must haye been fed by a particular person ; 
others like to haye the pigs aliyci and they must be of a 
particular breed, haye been fed on some particular food, 
and must not exceed a certain size or fatness. Despite 
these desperate endeayours upon the part of many of our 
tradesmen to haye the best and most fashionable meat that 
can be purchased, much good meat is to be found among 
classes of less pretensioos, and which are to be purchased for 
considerably less money. Much of the foreign beef is of 
excellent quality, the Tonnings and Jutlands especially ; 
many of the Dutch sheep are fall of flesh without waste of 
fat, serviceable alike to the butcher and housekeeper. The 
Tonning sheep are as a rule yery satisfactory, and the pigs 
are almost, without exception, good eating pork. Howeyer 
far from beautiful some of them may be aliye, yery many 
of the foreign pigs will, howeyer, bear comparison with 
the ayerage of ours for conformation as well as quality. 
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WILLIAM GUERRIER. 




[Written in honour of William Ouebubb, Esq., and publid^ read upon 
his being presented with a seryice of plate, value 150 guineas, giyen 
by subscription on account of his exertions in rescuing an 
innocent man &om penal servitude.] 

HEN every means had been essayed to falsify the 
truth, 

I nfemal Tillany prevailed, and damned a simple 
youth. 

L ies seemed pure, honest eyidence, all dear, and true, 
and bright, 

L ike goodness trying all it could to bring dark crimes 
to light. 

I ncented by the best of hearts our Guebbieb essayed, 

^ nd, throwing o'er conspiracy, great was the part he 
played. 

M ay be and his be ever blest, nor from good ends 
diflmayed. 

BEAT was the task, Gubbbieb, which thou didst 
tmdertake ; 

U nknown but to thyself the efforts thou wert forced 
to make. 

£ aoh day to feel thyself repulsed, each day to strive 
again, 

R esolved wast thou to gain the cause, despite of every 
pain; 

I^ eligion, justice, mercy, right, were thy great moving 
powers, 

I noiting thee to nothing fear in all those dangerous 
hours. 

E nough! — thou hast accomplished a great and glorious 
aim — 

K emembered ever then will be our William Gxteb- 
bisb's name. 
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JOHN HONCK. 



[Read and distiibuted at the London Tayem upon the occasion of John 
HoNCK, Esq., predding at the Dinner in aid of the j^utchen' 
Charitable Institution, Oct. 11th, 1871.] 

OINED heart and hand in doing good, relieving dire 
distress, 

nr Ohairman heads this company,- may GK)d these efforts 
bless. 

H nmanity has debts and claims, the great should help 
the small, 

N or lives the man, however great, but yet may suffer 
fall. 

ONOUB to all who here combine misfortune to relieve ; 




n all good waters throw thy bread, you'll ne'er have 
cause to grieve. 

N o joy to man is half so great as helping those that 
want; 

C ombining every goodness, be your efforts never scant, 
K ind Providence will all repay whatever you may grant. 



Oh ! blessed be your efforts in this most holy cause ; 

Help thy poor brother in distress, thus honour Heaven's 
laws. 

Though charity at home begins, it yet abroad may go ; 

Believe the wretched when you can, thus lighten human 
I i. . woe. 

Oh! weU support this charity, wide open be each door, 

And blessed be our poor, our friends, our Chairman, ever- 
more. 
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DROVERS' BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 




[Diftiibuted upon the ocoaaion of Mabous Pool, Esq., taking the chair, 

Nov. 14th, 1871.] 

F you please, Mr. Chairman, to grant me attention, 
I've a few little matters which I wish to mention, 
Said a Drover to me whom I met t'other day, 
" I wish you would do us a bit in your way ; 
It may be of some service." So, to humour his whim, 
I will speak what I feel, for I feel much like him. 
He, jokingly, said, " Now, don't you be caustic ; 
Something nice, now, old fellow : you know — an acrostic. 
It must not be long, and it must not be short ; 
But it won't matter much if it's of the right sort." 
He said that Almshouses on Islington site 
Would add to the Oharity one more good mite ; 
Most kind will it be these poor men to protect 
On the scene of their labours — the scheme don't reject. 
Within the Almshouse each old Drover may view 
His successors now doing what he used to do ; 
His mind will escape from the worry and care, 
Which is harder than all other hardships to bear. 
The greatest of banes to the most active mind 
Is Idleness — Mother of Mischief unkind ; 
Corrupting, debasing the best to the worst ; 
No iron will wear half so quick as 'twill rust. 
Stout men become crippled ; the young will grow old ; 
Infirmity, accident, fever, and cold 
May scatter like chaff all our powers to the wind> 
And leave us but little of body or mind. 
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If lost were your goods, jou would think it no shame 
To take from Insurance your own proper claim. 
Then, Drovers, bethink you ; let no foolish fear 
Keep you from this excellent Insurance here. 
May none of you need the good aid it affords. 
But laugh, and grow fat, and be happy as lords ; 
Then, bless you, the fate which allows you to spare 
Belief to the wretched, who want your kind care. 
When these excellent ends are well shown to view. 
Many more will subscribe to the fund than now do. 
While some who refuse now will then drop their mite, 
And others contribute, well pleased with the sight. 
And now if you please, if it is not ill-timing, 
I'll give you the promised acrostical rhyming. 

ABOUS came to Englaud, from his own dear 

Fatherland, 

A ud as Free-Trade Pioneer made a great and noble 
stand. 

H esolved to make many friends, he played a proper 
part, 

C onceiving by such conduct he would gain each British 
heart. 

U nceasing in his energies — we all of us well know — 

S uccess has crowned his efforts : may it long continue to. 

E08PEE, POOL, upon tibe path which thou so well 

hast trod. 

n every side may comforts flow upon thee from thy 
God. 

n every side, when misery appeals to thee for aid, 

L end imto God the substance w];iich He for thee hath 
made. 
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DROVERS' BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

(NOTEMBIB 19, 1872.) 
BBNBST MEBTENS, Esq., OHATKMAN, 



^^AOH and all at tUs great meeting 
R igbtly give thee a good greeting ; 
I{ o one can more respected be, 
E ver generous, frank and free. 
S urely none can have more power 
T please this meeting at this hour. 

j^j^ay thy truly liberal mind 
£ very blessing have in kind ; 
R ich hearted, charitable love 
T hy pathway smooth for realms above ; 
£ en as thou art the Poor Man's Friend, 
I{ harm upon thee e'er descend, 
S trong in God's gifts, be blest thy end. 



Mr. Ohairman and gentlemen, good friends and 

neighbours, 
Freely spare to the needy the fruits of your labours; 
Be assured that the bravest, most noble and best, 
Are ever most ready to help the distressed. 
The eye that from sympathy droppeth a tear 
May look stem enough at what cowards might fear; 
The breast that feels pity may courage contain. 
As earth is like blest by the sun and the rain. 
Oh, show how you value your great Maker's love, 
By sharing the comforts received from above ; 
Bemember these lessons from Holiest Word, 
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Who giyes to the poor ever lends to the Lord ;* 

WhoBO mocketh the poor reproacheth his Gk>d ;t 

All glad at calamities shall feel His rod. 

Whoso stoppeth his ears when nusery doth cry4 

Shall call for relief, but none shall come nigh. 

A bountifol eye shall be blessed and bright^g 

For who feedeth the poor gives his Maker delight. 

Who gives to the rich and oppresses the poor|| 

Shall know what it is deepest want to endure. 

And now to appeal to the sense of our Mends, 

Who may need the aid this Society lends, 

Bethink you how good that example must be 

That springs from the foot to the top of the tree. 

Look, look well around you, this grand scene now view. 

Know what others have done may be done by you. 

There are here many large ones that once were but small, 

The road that they travelled is open to all. 

The lowest now here may aspire to that Ohair, 

The respect which he gives be to him given fchere. 

Besolve to the utmost good station to fill, 

To deserve of all men esteem and good will ; 

Then doubt not one moment that year after year 

You will be more happy each time you meet here; 

Support to your utmost this Charity great. 

To give, not to want, pray Heaven be your fate. 

♦ Frorerbs six. 17. t Proverbs xrii. 6, 

t Fkoyerbs xxL 18. { FroYerbs xziL 9. Q Froyerbi zzii. Id. 
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WBITKBN FOE THB XNAUGUBATION MEBIXNG OF 

THE DROVERS' BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
ALMSHOUSES AND READING ROOMS, 

IsLiNGioir, lOte JiTins, 1873, 



Fatroness: Babonbsb Bubobtt Couttb. 

Chairman: 
The Lohd Matoh— Sm Stdnbt Hsdley Watbblow, Babt. 



]]©ELOYED daugliter of a patriot true, 
U xuted are we by strong ties to you. 
R eligion, charity, good-will oombined, 
D enote the truthful action of thy mind. 
£ arth cannot boast of many that/ like thee, 
T hus sinketh self to aid humanity. 
T he thanks receive of all that here ybu see. 

^f ultured in every virtue, blest with grace, 
h ! may no griefs o'ershadow thy good faoe^ 
U nsullied happiness thy paths attend, 
T hou most untiring, truest. Poor Man's Friend 
T hese our best wishes, we will ever pray, 
S weet be thy life, most long may be thy stay. 
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Of all the feelings none can rank more high. 

Than that sweet one which men call sympathy. 

If aught of human may be called diyine. 

To none should sympathy the claim resign. 

He who can share our every care or woe, 

Join in the laugh, partake the aching throe, 

Would pain relieve, would human comforts plan. 

The Almighty honoured, for He stamped the man. 

Sir Sydney, 'tis indeed a noble*sight, 

When men of many creeds do thus unite. 

Pure love of kind prompts this one holy aim. 

All, all unheeding trumpet tongue of fame ; 

And thus when hands, and heads, and hearts combinOi 

The union may be styled almost divine. 

No crystal gushes from a spring more pure, 

No road to heaven be to men more sure ; 

No human act can have more blessed end. 

Ood surely will these charities befriend ! 

However glorious it is to see 

One creed so full of goodly charity. 

One nation acting with such holy will, 

Ood's written orders to so well fulfil. 

Within this hall are men from many lands, 

Uniting willing hearts with open hands ; 

When nations, creeds, do thus so well combine, 

All in one blaze of blessed glory shine. 

And what is it for which we so well meet ? 

Eor which your Lordship takes our highest seat ? 

'Tis to provide the best of earthly fare 

For helpless men who need a brother's care ; 

To tell our poor they need no more to roam, — 

Here they shall find food, shelter, raiment, home ; 

Here they shall find the truly blessed fare. 

Which will for a bright future well prepare. 
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Thus will both gpivers and receiyers be 

Blest by the Lord through all eternity ! 

Sweet Oharity, so wamiy and yet so meek, 

The modest blush upon thy angel oheek 

Is brighter and more truly glorious far 

Than all the glories of triumphant war ; 

The brightest ray that shines on warrior's shield 

Will never half such heavenly comfort yield 

As that which filled our NiaHnxaALB's sweet breast 

When her poor wounded patients found some rest. 

When our good Ootttts has softened down some pain, 

The poor found earthly— she found heavenly gain. 

Thus CoTTTTS and Nightinqalb in every dime 

Will be remembered to the end of time ; 

Their virtues will shine brightly to the last, 

Long after mortal sign of them hath past. 

And you, Good Workers, — ^you, Sir Elnight, well tried,— 

Shall heavenly comforts with the best divide. 

These works do well with Holy Writ accord, 

For thus King David speaketh from the Lord: 

He that with kindness thinketh of the poor * 

The Lord will surely bless for evermore. 

He who deems wealth a great and mighty host,t 

And vainly of his riches makes a boas);, 

Shall know no wealth can make his brother live, | 

Nor unto God a ransom for him give. 

E'en as the crystal waters by thee flow,§ 

Oast thy sweet bread thereon, and let it go; 

6ive portions unto seven and to eight, || 

None know what evils may upon him wait. 

Adieu, dear friends, but yet before we part, 

This to our Ohairman from our depth of heart. 

* Psalms zli. 1. f Paalms xliz. 6. 

t F&alms xlix. 7. § Eooles. zi 1. || Eooles. zi. 2. 
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IDE as the fame of England, 80 wide fhis honooreci 
name, 
A round the firesides of the poor loud blazoned is his 

fame. 
T soften down adversities, he lavisheth his wealth, 

E ach day the nation feels how much he studies its good 

health. 
R evolving years but prove how much he thinketh of 

the poor, — 
L oud his appeals, large are his gifts, that less they may 

endure. 
ne ringing cheer then let us raise, that all the world 

may know, 
Yf ith what pure fervency we shout, " God bless our 

Watbblow." 
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PERSUASION VERSUS FORCE. 




E have been very apt to think that everything is 
managed better in England than elsewhere; but there 
can be little doubt in the mind of a liberal man that, however 
good himself may be, there is the possibility of someone else 
being better. Some folks entertain the notion that their 
particular parish is the best in the world, and themselves 
the best folk in that best parish. However these things 
may be, we are inclined to think that there are few who 
are not open to improvement; and we believe we may 
learn from most of our neighbours, let their localities be 
in what part of the world they may. Englishmen may take 
many lessons from foreigners, and, no doubt, they may 
take many firom us. Many years back our print-shop 
windows were filled with funny caricatures, — we say funny, 
because we have seen caricatures that were extravagant 
enough for anything, — ^they were simply ridiculous; and, 
however much folks might laugh, they could discover n o, 
wit in them. In fact, they were like Hamlet's robustious 
periwig-pated fellows, who delighted the groundlings, but 
made the judicious grieve. The caricatures we wished to 
draw to mind generally pointed a moral, and, while they 
made you laugh, ahnost invariably told you something for 
your good. There was one we never shall forget, it was so 
very ridiculous. It was called Persuasion versus Force. It 
represented two donkeys ridden by sweeps. They were 
racing for life. Both riders were armed with strong broom- 
sticks, but each applied them differently : the rider of the 

F 
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leading donkey merely held his broomstick in as forward a 
position as lie oould over the donkey's head — he never 
touched him — about a foot in front of his nose. Mr. Donkey 
saw a fine cabbage, and he tried hard to catch it, but, 
as fast as he went, so fast the cabbage went, — ^but he 
hoped, and won it and the race. The other rider had no 
cabbage-— his method was to belabour his poor donkey 
severely on his hinder parts. There was no hope for the 
poor animal, and you know the result — ^he lost. The very 
particular matter which brought the above to our mind 
was a pleasant sight we witnessed the other day — it was no 
other than a drover walking in the middle of the road waving 
a large dirty pocket-handkerchief. You may say, perhaps, 
there^s nothing very pleasant in that, but we have not done 
yet, — ^behind him came trotting a large drove of foreign 
sheep. There was neither drover nor dog behind them, there 
were no blows heard or seen, — no barking or worrying 
of any kind, — they seemed delighted in being able to 
follow the man, who merely waved his handkerchief. 
Knowing the drover, we asked him how long it would 
be before he expected to be able to bring a drove of 
English sheep along in the same way? He answered, 
^< Sir, I wish we could get them to travel like these." '' They 
must treat them very differently abroad," said I. '' They 
must indeed, sir," he replied. ** How do they manage 
these things in Spain?" I asked ; ** do they beat them?" 
'' All the foreign sheep are alike, and I'm sure they don't 
do that to any of them." *' Do they frighten them then?" 
^' Certainly not, sir, or our sheep would not run after us ; 
it may be, sir, in the manner of their attending and feeding 
them." " Thank you, my man, it very likely may be so ; 
no doubt they give them a good deal of the milk of human 
kindness.*^ 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 




EBE it possible for the dead to arise and comment 
upon the conduct of the living, what would Lord 
Brougham say of his countrymen ? Would he speak at all? 
or would he only lift up his hands, shake his head, and 
then lie himself down disgusted with the apathy of those 
whom he rescued from the bonds of ignorance? We have 
had wondrously energetic men who have unceasingly used 
their endeavours to rescue their fellow citizens from the 
villianous grasp of tyrants ; patriots who have sacrificed 
everything, and died martyrs in holy caujses ; enthusiasts 
whose fire no water could quench, and whose energetic 
brotherly love of right no fire could consume. But if 
history be searched through and through, we doubt if the 
fellow of Lord Brougham can be found. His desire from 
boyhood till death was the elevation of the masses. His 
wish and endeavour was the triumph of mind over matter. 
He endeavoured to|equalise the classes in such manner that 
the dominant power of the rich should be kept in check, 
and the human claims of all should be justly and broadly 
asserted. To his untiring energies are due the broadcast 
sowing of the intelligence of the day, as evidenced by the 
wonderful cheapness of periodical literature in comparison 
with its price when the enthusiastic Henry Brougham com- 
menced his patriotic .career upon the road of mental en- 
lightenment. But greatly effective as cheap literature has 

been, some doubt may exist as to whether it has exceeded ' 
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the benefits, conferred by tbe establisliment of literary and 
mechanics' institutes, all of which owe their origin to 
Henry Brougham. It may perhaps be asserted that some 
others may have suggested the forming such combinations, 
but none can deny his untiring energies in their favour. 
The reader of a newspaper wiU, as a rule, become much 
advanced in general intelligence — ^he may learn to think 
more deeply, or probably become noticed as a good 
debater-^but the frequenters of literary and mechanics' 
institutes become practical expositors of their acquirements. 
They formed classes for mutual improvement, delighting 
not only in acquiring knowledge themselves, but also 
equally delighting in the imparting it to their brother 
pioneers. The spread of science (through this medium) 
over the land it is almost impossible to estimate too 
highly ; it was put out at the greatest amount of compound 
interest, expanding vastly at every step. Many who 
joined these institutions merely for amusement presently 
cracked the shells which had enclosed their dormant 
intellects, and, from being useless members, became 
bright stars of science, conferring on the world benefits 
which but for these institutions would have been for ever 
withheld. The great majority of our eminent public 
lecturers upon the arts and sciences owe all their know- 
ledge, and in fact, may trace almost every practical item, 
to these sources. Not only did Henry Brougham institute 
and advocate these establishments, but in the words of 
Qoldsmith, he allured to '^ brighter worlds, and led the 
way." He took the chair at most of the inaugurations- 
made speeches filled from the fountains of research— asto- 
nishing and delighting all who heard him, creating the 
greatest amount of fervour in the causes of learning, arts 
mi sciences. There was nothing too high or too low in the^ 
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iatelleotual world to escape his attention, and he delighted 
in strewing the flowers of his knowledge and research in 
such manner as should be best calculated to raise the 
character of the world at large. He looked upon every 
man as a brother, and endeavoured to give to every one who 
was capable of improvement the opportunity of acquiring 
the knowledge he desired, truly believing that the world is 
benefited by the mental advance of each individual, how- 
ever humbly positioned that individual may be. He 
lectured in every part of the kingdom, and so thoroughly 
cosmopolitan was he that rivers or seas, mountains or 
climates, country or colour, acted as no bar to his generous 
aspirations and endeavours. We wish to speak of this 
truly great man as a philanthropist only, we wish to bring 
back to the memories of those who witnessed his intellec- 
tual exertions and their results the wonders which they 
seem to have forgotten. And We wish also to show, if we can, 
to the present better educated generation, how much of that 
education they owe to Henry Broughcmi. And then we 
wish to ask one and all, how is it that such a benefactor, 
such an universal benefactor, can have become so soon 
forgotten ? We used to write in our copy-books, when we 
were children, ** Men's evil manners live in brass ; their 
virtues we write in water." Alas! it seems too true, or we 
could not have forgotten this man. We asked at the 
beginning of this article what he Tvould have said could he 
have spoken. Might he not in grief have used the words of 
Shakespeare, and asked, ''What is the reason that you used 
me thus ? I loved thee ever." Had he been a mere political 
uime-server, no doubt his party would have erected a 
splendid monument to his memory; had he been a warrior 
who had caused the destruction of myriads of his fellow- 
men, whom chance had caused to be bom in another dime. 
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vnr goreniment would haye brought him from aBywheie 
to Westminster Abbey, erecting to his honour a splendid 
piece of marble to perpetuate his appearance and his fame. 
The wonderful effects of his exertions have resulted in the 
immense spread of knowledge, and the consequent intel- 
lectual levelling of the classes. The aristocracy haye not 
fallen,— on the contrary they are of higher class than in 
the sensual days of the Begenoy ; but the feeling exists 
among that class that Henry Brougham did their state no 
service by raising the masses up to them in intellectual 
power, and they are not likely to rise in honour of the 
man who deserved so much of the people. The hands that 
should raise the monument to Henry Brougham should be 
those of the people who have derived so much benefit from 
his works, and the lines that record his worth should 
spring from the minds of those he taught to think. Vox 
populif vox Dei, He requires no storied urn or monumental 
busty but in gratitude to him we should raise it, in honour 
to him we should inscribe it. In justice to ourselves we 
are bound to record an enduring testimonial of our admi- 
ration of, and our thanks for, this great human L'ght. 
We who have received the light shed by such a human 
star' ought to record in the strongest and most enduring 
manner our appreciation of such a glorious gift, of such a 
benefaction. 
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"RELEASING A PRISONER.' 

XT 18 NBVSR TOO LATB TO ICENDw 




HILE George the Third, the farmer-king of England, 
wa,s one evening witnessing the performance of the 
celebrated Mrs. Siddons, in one of the most tiying parts 
of ** The Distressed Mother/' he was accosted by one of his 
yoxing attendants in the following manner, '\Sire, in the next 

box General is crying like a great girl." ** He'll fight 

none the worse for that, young man," replied the monarch. 
A somewhat similar anecdote is related of the late Duke 
of Wellington. Upon the eve of one of his great battles . 
he was told that a certain officer was severely trembling— 
the speaker intimating such to be the evidence of cowardice. 
His Grace, however, knew better, and replied, ''What 
you observe is due to the knowledge which that brave 
officer possesses of the dangers he is about to meet, 
which I know he will never shrink from." We could re- 
count numerous anecdotes, showing that sensibility and 
susceptibility are quite consonant with true courage ; and 
that, in fact, the highest amount of courage and determina- 
tion is often exhibited by those most loth to begin hostili- 
ties. Fully cognisant of the danger, they endeavour by all 
means to avoid the course ; but, compelled to the encounter, 
they meet all difficulties with steadiness and determination. 
Many rush into dangers, not knowing what they have to 
encounter ; unable to realize them until fkce to face, they 
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become frightened upon meeting, and are beaten for want 
of moral ooolnesSy although possessing far superior physical 
capabilities. Such men are far below the standard of him 
we haye first mentioned, both in moral and mental worth. 
We have been called upon to make these remarks in 
consequence of having witnessed a scene the other day 
which much interested as well as distressed us. We were 
passing a pawnbroker's shop, outside the door of which a 
woman of about forty years of age was standing. She had 
with her two children — ^the eldest a .tine tall girl of four- 
teen, the other a boy of twelve. A soldier, of apparently 
the same age as the woman, came out of the shop, holding 
something in his hands, which were clasped, before his 
mouth, and which he pressed hard to his lips. " I have 
got it, wife ; I have got it," he exclaimed. ** Never again 
shall this leave me — never, never," and the tears trickled 
down his sunburnt face. He was a fair-complexioned and 
well-built man ; he took his wife's arm, and they all walked 
away, evidently in strong emotion. I could but watch them, 
for I felt much interested. A hardy-looking mechanic, ob- 
serving me taking an interest in the group, volunteered the 
following — *' He was a brave fellow, sir, and won that 
medal in India, but he couldn't hold it — ^he was so fond of 
going the pace, as they call it ; a kind-hearted soul as ever 
lived, and brave as a lion. Poor fellow, he almost let it 
go too far — he had pawned almost everything, and they 
all had to go very short ; in fact, his wife and children, as 
well as himself, were well-nigh starved. However, he 
pulled himself together, and now there ain't a steadier, 
better, or kinder husband and father in the world, or a 
happier wife and family ; and every week he works like a 
hero, and every farthing he can save he devotes to the 
rescue of a prisoner, as he calls it — ^that medal was one, 
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sir. The first he got out was some of his wife's clothing, 
then his children's, now his jnedal. He'll get all out, sir. 
He has a good place, and eyerybody likes him." This 
episode put me a little in mind of Sterne's sword, the man 
seemed to prize his medal so dearly ; and, again, I thought 
of Moore's " Paradise and the Peri," and ** The Penitent's 
Tear." I felt inclined to be melancholy, and couldn't help 
thinking what a pity it is that good-meaning folks should 
go wrong ; but then, again, I thought that even should 
they do so, ** It is never too late to mend." 
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THEME. 

FAITHy HOFEy AND GHASITY, 




' AITH IB the pure belief that a course of good conduct 
will merit and meet with the approval not only of 
mankind, but also of Him unto whom we are indebted for 
our being, and, consequently, that the opposite course will 
meet with condign punishment here and hereafter. Hope 
is the confident feeling that our virtuous endeavours will 
be ultimately rewarded, whatever difficulties may beset 
our path, and is so nearly allied to Faith that, if personi- 
fied, they might be called twin sisters, lovingly united ; for 
Faith cannot exist without Hope, nor could we feel the 
blessing of Hope were we devoid of Faith. Charity is one 
of the greatest ornaments of our nature ; it tells us not 
only to relieve the misfortunes of our kind to the utmost 
of our power, but it tells us likewise to assign the most 
kindly motives for those actions of others which we feel 
called upon to condemn as wrong, and to impute them 
rather to mistaken notions than to an inherent love of vice. 
Charily is the ofiBspring of pity and brotherly love. Faith 
tells us to practise Charity, and God will love us for it. 
Hope tells us to practise Charity, and God will reward us 
for it. Faith, Hope, and Charity are, therefore, those 
high virtues which have the power of conferring upon 
their possessors present and future happiness, and may 
be justly styled the great ornaments and blessings of 
humanity. 
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A STORY OF AN APPLE-PIE; 

OB, YOU MAY HATE TOO MUOH OF A GOOD THIZTO. 




^ ^9b? ITTT, dear Kitty, I'm going to give you a trate, I 



am. You know, Kitty, that next Sunday's our 
wedding-day, and I mane to have such an apple-pie as you 
niver tasted in all your bom days. I'ye had a bit of apple- 
pie to-day, Kitty, such a one as I niyer tasted in all my 
life before, and such a one as I may never taste the likes 
of in all my life again, purviding you woaldn't be making 
it in a way as I'll be axing you ; but if you'll only be doing 
it as I've been tould how, you'll say, * This is apple-pie, 
anyhow !' " " Go along, ye spalpeen," said Kitty, smiling; 
" you are decaving of me and yourself, too, you are, if you 
think I can make an apple-pie like the Squire's cook can ; 
for I s'pose she's given you abit ? " ** An she has, then," 
says Pat. ''I thought so," said Kitty. ''In the first 
place, she has the best apples from the Squire's garden, 
and we have only windfalls ; and then, again, she has the 
very best flour, and we have only seconds ; and, worst of 
all, she can have the most beautiful fresh butter, while the 
likes of us are glad of the smallest bit of dripping she 
might be kind enough to give us, and when we've had our 
breakfasts off it, there ain't much left for the making ; but 
it's mighty good of her all the same for that, seeing 
as it comes out of her perldsites, and if it so happens that 
she hasn't any to spare, why then, you knowy Pat, that 
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you and I could do a jig on the top of our pie, and no fear 
of the roof falling in. Now, Pat, tell me how you came to 
taste this beautiful pie, and how I am to make you one like 
it, and I'll make you a darlint that you may live on for a 
week, I will, and be mighty glad to do it." "Then, by 
dad, I will," said Pat, triumphantly ; " and Pll tell you 
all about how I came to taste the one this afternoon, if you 
plase, Kitty, and it was this way : When we had finished 
our work in the field, we saw the Squire coming towards 
us, and he looked pertikler plased, for he smiled as he 
came near us. Well, fust he axed, ' Is all the work done, 
my men ?' and we told him, ' Divil a scrap more was there 
to do.' * How do you feel, then ? ' said he. ' Mighty dry, 
your honour,' said I. ' You'd like a dhrop of beer ? ' said 
he. ' Indade we should,' said I. ' Tou shall have it,' said 
he, ' and, as you've worked well, you shall haye something 
to ate as well,' said he. Oh, then, Kitty, you should have 
heard what a mighty shout we all set up. * Long life to 
your honor ! Long life to your honor's lady ! ' said all of 
us, and ' Long life to your honor's childer ! ' said we ; and 
then that Tim Goggin shouted out, * And may your honor's 
good lady have a hunder more of em, and good luck to em 
all ! ' ' No, thankee,' said the Squire, ' I'm not in want of 
so much comfort of that kind, and her ladyship would 
rather not have so many, Tim, thankee all the same.' Oh, 
he was in a mighty good temper, he was, * for,' says he, 
' all of you come into the bam when Tom rings the bell, 
and you shall have all you want to make you comfortable, 
for you've been good men and done your work proper.' 
Well, we hadn't long to wait before we heard the hM 
ring, and we went quite quiet and proper like into ^e 
bam, for little Jem tould us that he had seen her lady- 
ship go in just before the Squire spoke to us^ and he 
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hadn't seen her oome out agaiiii so he knew that she was 
there then, and share enough when we got inside there 
she was, sated, like a queen, nixt the Squire at the top 
end of a long table, made of long boards and barrels, and 
aU manner of things that was handy for the 'oasion, and 
what do you think was on the table, Kitty ? Well, never 
mind the guessing, for you couldn't do it in a month ; so 
I'll tell you : first of all there was a great big cheese that 
would have covered the top of our little round table entirely ; 
then there was a tundering big dish that our Tim might 
have gone to sleep in for a bedstead, and it was full piled 
up with slices of bread, and betune every two slices o' 
bread there was a slice of beef wid mustard and suit 
upon it, and they called 'em savages. * Well,' said I, * if 
these are save^es, they are a good deal better than moat 
Christians,' said I, * and I likes 'em mighty well.' < Oh,' 
said Barney Murphy* ' we'll make 'em tame enough by the 
time we've done wid 'em.' ' Honld your whisht, Barney, 
and conduct yourself like a gintleman, if you are not one ; 
don't you see, you blackguard, that you are in the prisence 
of her ladyship?' So that quieted him directly. Well, 
then there was a grate big barrel of beer, and the futman 
kept bringing us jugs of it as fast as he oould draw it ; but 
best of all, Kitty, there was four turmendous apple-pies. 
Oh, they were whackers I When we had aten as many of 
the savages as we liked, and had knocked a good-sized 
bole in the cheese, her ladyship axed us, ' Would we like 
a bit of appl6*pie ? ' 'An plaze your ladyship,' said I, ' I 
would, for Tn\ uncommon parshul to apple-pie.' Well, 
as soon as I said I would, they all said they would, for 
they were uncommon parshul to apple-pie, though, good- 
ness knows, they had niver tasted apple-pie before, except 
it wf^ made of praties, and I'm sure I never tasted it outill 
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you made it for me, which jou learnt how to do when yoti 
worked on old Smith's fieum, whare I tuk you from ; but 
of all the apple-pies I ever tasted, shure you niver made 
snoh a one, Kitty, dear." ** Didn't I tell you before I can't 
make sooh a pie as the Squire's oook can f for I haven't 
the money or the ingradients ayther." But I know you can 
tho'i Kitty ; for I axed her ladyship, ' What was the kind 
of apples it was made of? for I never tasted the likes of 
'em before.' ' It is not all apples, Fat,' said her ladyship ; 
* there is a fruit in it called a quince,' said she. * Then by 
the hokey,' said I, * an't please your ladyship, I'll have an 
apple-pie next Sunday, which will be my wedding-day, 
and my Kitty will make it, for she makes apple-pies very 
nice. We'll have a trate, we will. We have only to get 
the flour, and the apples, and the quinces, and the dripping, 
to make it with. We're got the water already ; we have 
plenty of that; we only want the remainder.'" '^Tou 
forgot the shugar and the doves," said Kitty. ** Shure 
enough I did," said Pat. ^^ ' And is it your wedding-day 
next Sunday?' axed her ladyship. 'It is, indade; and 
plase your ladyship,' said I. 'Well, then, Pat,' said she, 
' I intend to give every man here a shilling, but I shall 
give you half-a-crown, so you can make yourself a nice 
apple-pie for the 'cazion,' said she, * and if you go to the 
cook she shall give you a nice piece of dripping as good as 
any butter,' said she. Mnd that, Kittys and don't spile the 
pie, and say it's the fault of the dripping. * So,' said she, 
' now you've got the water and the dripping, Pat, you'll 
not have much trouble to get the remainder,' ' Long life 
to your ladyship ! ' said L ' May you live for ever ! ' said I, 
and, ' Long life to the Squire and ould England ! ' said I, 
and 'May they live for ever !' said I ; and I was a going 
on when that ddvil of a Tim Ooggin shouted out, 'Andlong 
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life to ould Ireland^ and may it live twice as long!' 
he. * Hould your tongue, you blackguard/ we all of us 
ahoutedi ' and behave yourself as you ought to.' Well, we 
all of us took our lave of her ladyship and the Squire, and 
was making our way homewards, for, what with the beer 
and the savages, and the apple-pie, I had forgotten all 
about the dripping, when somebody says, 'Here's the 
Squire's futman coming after us,' and, shure enough, so 
he was. 'Which is Pat Doolan ?' says he. 'Here I am,' 
says I. ' Well, then,' says he, ' her ladyship has sent you 
this dripping, and you can kape the basin and all,' says 
he. * Long life to her ladyship ! Give her a shout, boys,' 
said I ; and we gave her a shout that was heard by her lady- 
ship and a mile further too, and no mistake. Well now, 
Kitty dear, there's the dripping and the water, and there's 
the half-crown, and Til tell you what to do with it. Go to 
market next Saturday (that's to-morrow, you know), and 
get some quinces ; make shure of them ; get plenty of 
them — enough for two pies, if the money will run to it ; 
then get some flour at the baker's, and when you've got 
what you want for the pies, lay out the remainder in beer 
and whiskey — but don't buy a divil of an apple, at all, at 
aU." "But you like apples, Pat, and so do I; and 
perhaps the pie mayn't be so nice without apples as it 
will with them," said Kitty. ** Botherskin ! do you think 
I don't know what I'm talking about. I have made up 
my mind to have an apple pie all quinces! so I shan't 
decave you, Kitty, if you put a single apple into it I shan't 
forgive you; so now do as I touldyou, and we'll have a 
trate next Sunday as will Bang Banagher." 

"Well, Kitty, have you made the apple-pie as I tould 
you?" asked Pat. " Indade, I have," said Kitty ; ** but I 
don't think it will be as nice as the Squire's, for whUe I 
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waa paling the qninoes I put a bit of the pale in my 
mouth, and it was doimright nasty ; it wasn't long before 
it was out of my mouth ; I couldn't swallow it at all, at all." 
^'Ah! that was the skhin," said Pat, '^ besides it wasn't 
cooked. How does the pie look, Elitty dear ? " < ' Oh ! it looks 
beautiful," said Kitty. *' I'll show it to you. Here it is." 
** By the powers," says Pat, <'it's the finest pie you ever 
made ; and by dad, we'll ate the pie first and the mate 
afterwards — ^if we've got any room left for the mate. So 
come along, Kitiy, and let's begin. Give me a knife and 
a spune, and I'll cut you a bit." ** Do Pat, and give me 
some of the gravy." ** 1 can't find any," said Pat, '' so I 
suppose it's all stopped in the quinces. Never mind, if 
there ain't any, we must do without it; sit down and we'll 
both begin together." Well, we tried to ate the pie, and 
the more we tried, the more we couldn't. I looked at 
Kitty, and Kitty looked at me, divil a bit could ayther of 
us swallow. ''What's the matter, Kitty dear?" said I, 
«' don't you like the pie, Kitty?" " Indade, I don't, Pat, 
for it's the nastiest pie I ever tasted." '' Well and indade, 
I can't get it down," said I, ** it's not a bit like the 
Squire's. I suppose I've made a mistake this time ; you 
was right, Kitty. I was like the man who had a little 
pepper on his steak ; he thought he'd try a mouthful and 
got nearly choked. It's better to have the steak without 
the pepper than the pepper without the steak ; and so it 
seems with quinces ; though they are very nice to flavour 
apple-pie, you had better have the apples without the 
quinces than the quinces without the apples." 

Father Gonnor had come late to have a bit of dinner with 
Fat Doolan on his wedding-day, and he heard the last 
of the conversation as he stood on the door-sill. '' Indade, 
Paty" said he, ''that's gospel thruth; it's the well 
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mixing and appljring that does the thriok, it isn't the 
dabbing it on too strong." " Flase your riverenoe," tsked 
Fat, "is that the case in all things?" "Aye, Pat, in all 
things you can think of. Keep this apple-pie erer in yonz 
mind and you'll find it the best mistake ye ever made. 
Enough ia better than too muoh euongh, Faddy Doolan. 
Don't fo^t it" 
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SELF-DOUBT. 




ELF-DOTJBT is mnoh admired by the mass, but is there 
not evil as well as good in it ? True it causes many to 
carry themselves modestly, and thereby gain much general 
good opinion. It belongs to the class of persons who are 
afraid to speak their thoughts, and who thereby keep them- 
selves unacquainted with many matters that the unreserved 
would become acquainted with. It is an axiom of com- 
merce, that no chance of gain can exist without the chance 
also of loss ; but it is the part of a good merchant to en- 
deavour to invest in adventures that hold out the best 
prospects of success. For my own part I think it better 
for persons to make inquiry than to exist in ignorance 
-—none but the unworthy would laugh at or scorn an 
inquirer. However simple the question, it is but saying in 
other words, ** I do not know, so I wish to be informed by 
those that do." Sensible and good persons would be pleased 
to set in the right way those who appeal to them. Such 
questions imply the possession of superior knowledge and 
also generosity of character in those appealed to, and by 
the question the enquirer gains the intelligence which he 
lacks, and the good opinion and good will of those who 
have responded to his questions. I therefore hold the 
opinion that it is well to acknowledge our wants, and that 
we often show more modesty by speaking than by silence ; 
that we confess our deficiencies when we enquire, and that 
consequently the modesty which is implied by reticence 
loes not exist so much in reality as in appearance. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT DEAD HORSES. 




T is vefy probable thaJb the above heading may lead the 
reader to expect a long; account of the number of 
horses that are annually slaughtered, or die by ac ident or 
naturally ; how many pounds, of cats' or dogs' meat the 
total majr yield; how many cats and dogs may be 
employed in consuming them; and many other little 
matters that might be interesting, as hippophagic, canine, 
or feline statistics. Or again, it might be possible that 
high expectations of how to prepare the said meat in a 
manner calculated to please the epicure who delights, or 
wishes to appear delighted, with the idea of a splendid 
horse dinner. It may be that old prejudices stand strongly 
against his awallowing the same, buttheadmiration of those 
who oaanot follow euit is a great incentive. However, I 
can assure all that such is not my intention. I merely 
wish to convey as nuioh useful and interesting information 
as I can in as few words as shaU be necessary for the 
purpose^— information which I have gathered from wading 
through Acts of Parliament upon the subject, and which 
struck me as being filled with matter of the most 
interesting character. 

In the early part of the reign of George III., and no 
doubt for very many years before, horse stealing was car- 
ried on to a very great extent, the ineffijcienoy of police 
regulations, the comparatively primitive condition of the 
time^, making it easy for a thief to dude justice ; alow 
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travelling, by coach or otherwise, no railroad, no tele- 
ipraph— in fact, the only real mode of going tolerably quick 
from one place to another wholly depended upon the 
noble animal of whom we are now treating. It followed 
naturally to the mind of a scoundrel who had committed 
a great misdeed , that the best way to escape was on 
horseback ; if he had a bonny Black Bess he rode away 
upon her back, if not, he would steal the best horse he 
could get hold of, make his way a3 quickly to as distant a 
spot as he could, and then dispose of the horse for what- 
ever he could quickly obtain for it. It should be borne in 
mind that horse-stealing in those days was a capital 
offence — certain death. Many dared the penalty and paid 
it ; others, less daring, made away with the animals ; in 
fact, stealing valuable horses and taking them to the 
knackers for slaughter was quite a regular business. It 
mattered not to the thief how valuable the horse might be 
— ^his life was more so ; he therefore took him to the 
knacker, who gave any price he chose for the animal, 
slaughtered him immediately, immersed the hide in a lime 
pit, which took off the hair, and thus destroying all 
identity, the thief escaped, it being utterly impossible for 
an owner to recognize any portion of the animal he so 
highly prized, even should he have been enabled to trace 
it to the very den in which it was destroyed. 

Early in the reign of George III. an Act was passed 
which compelled every horse slaughterman to be duly 
licensed, and not to be allowed to kill any animal until it 
had been subjected to the examination of a qualified 
inspector, who was bound to forbid the killing of any 
sound animal for eight days. Sound animals were to be 
advertised twice in the public papers at the expense of 
the slaughtermen. The great ends attained were deterring 
slaughtermen from purchasing sound animals, the pro- 
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bable restoration of such if Btoleni and,, instead of the 
destruction of useful animals, their continued service to 
the public. That the last was a great consideration with 
those who made the laws is by context proved, orders 
being positively given that all umound horses were to 
have their manes cut from them, and their tails stripped 
of the hairs directly they were condemned by the 
inspector ; that, being thus disfigured, they might not be 
re-issued to the public. A slaughterman was obliged to 
give six hours' notice in writing of his intention to kill 
any horse which he had purchased alive, or of taking the 
skin off anyone which might have been brought to him 
dead ; the inspector thereby being enabled to take a full 
and correct description of every animal, so as to lead to 
its identity if required^ He was also compelled to give 
the inspector a full and correct account of the parties from 
whom he had received the same. 

Early in her present Majesty's* reign, viz., 1814, an Act 
was passed upon the same subject, the third section of 
which enacts : — '* That any person wantonly ill-using or 
abusing any horse or other cattle at a horse-i^laughterer'a 
shall be subject to a penalty of five pounds^'' In the 
year 1849 another Act was passed, by the second section 
of which cruelty from overdriving or any other cause was 
penalized. But still more to the credit of the gentlemen 
who had such humane tendencies is the sixth section, 
which gives power to '' any person to enter any place 
wherein animals have been confined without food or 
water for more than twelve hours," to supply them with 
the food and water they require ; and the owners are com-^ 
polled to pay the persons so interfering for the sanue. The 
excellence of this humane provision should, I think, be 
made known throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

I have little doubt that ^retj many oases of shameful 
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neglect and ¥rutalitj* woullihave been interfered wifli and 
stopped if the aboye enactment had been generaUj known. 
If any kind4iearted persons who would ha^e wished to* 
feed starviog animals, even at their own expense, hare 
been deterred from the fear of committing trespass. By 
this law such interference is not trespass, but is not onljr 
justified, but advised by insinuation. The ninth section 
enacts that all horses intended for slaughter shall be 
exempted from further work, persons using them being 
penalized. By the elerenth sectieni no horse-slaughterer 
is allowed to hare a horse-dealer's license, that he shall 
hare no cloak for trafficking in horses. In tbe year 1854 
an amendment was passed on a former Act, which makes 
it imperative upon every person who has an afiimal in 
confinement to provide good and sufficient water and food 
for tbe same. There are many other very excellent pro^ 
visions in the various sections of the several Acts of 
Parliament, which reflect great honour on the heads and 
hearts of the legislators who designed and brought them 
into action, no matter which side of the House they 
might have been in the habit of occupying. Should the> 
perusal of the above little synopsis of the various Acts of 
Parliament relating to dead horses be the means of 
enabling the humane and charitable to carry into effect 
their kindly views towards the Uving quadrupeds, who 
conduce to our comforts and necessities so largely, some 
good will be effected thereby. Large numbers of high- 
couraged and right-meaning people so thoroughly dislike 
being called busybodies, and are farthermore so ex- 
tremely loth to call a neighbour to account, that they 
tacitly become partners in the crime, reiq)ing no benefit 
from the brutality or sheer negligence, which amounts to 
the same, but bursting with virtaous indignation. The 
writer of these lines acknowledges to the weakness whieh 
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lie bewailSi as he has often witnessed, before perusing 
the above Acts, many little cruelties whioh he should not 
now allow to pass without notice. The duty of every 
individual is to bring forward everything possible that is 
calculated to benefit the community he is a member of ; 
and certainly it is more especially the duty of a public 
writer than any other man to bring forward and publish 
such matter as shall conduce to the general good, even 
though it may point to the meanest animal that his 
neighbour may pride himself upon possessing. Shakes- 
peare says : — ^* The smallest insect feels a pang as great 
as when a giant dies," and the truth and beauty of the 
assertion ought to be borne in mind by everyone who lays 
daim to the common principles of humanity. 
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THE DROVER. 




'on may be ashamed of my speaking to him, but I am 
not so ! I am quite sure that did you know that man 
as well I do you would feel ashamed of yourself for being 
ashamed of him. I knew that rough, plain, straightforward 
fellow when he was a poor friendless boy. A man called 
him one day — "Will you do a job, boy?" "Til do any- 
thing that I can " said the boy " for I want something to 
eaf "Well, come here " said theman, "here's some bread 
and cheese and beer, and if you mind and do what's right Til 
find you plenty of work." "I'll do what's right," said the boy, 
and I have never heard from that day to this that he haa 
broken his promise. Uneducated and used to rough society 
it is little wonder that his manners should lack refinement ; 
but when we take into consideration the fact th^t he is ever 
ready, day or night — and sometimes for days and nights to- 
gether — ^to lead the life of a slaye for a scanty pittance, we 
must confess that his is a hard lot. In the receipt of but very 
moderate pay, he is often entrusted with considerable sums 
of money — scarcely able to write or read, he is called upon 
to account for a great quantity of property. I feel assured 
that there must be a yast amount of innate goodness in that 
man, and am convinced that with better opportunities he 
might have been loked upon as an ornament to society. It 
is a pity that the mere chance of birth or drcumstanoe 
should make him appear otherwise. Of one thing I feel very 
certain that there is in every person a tendency for good or 
evilf which chance position has little to do witL 
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Qtbj beautifully says— 

^ The poroBt gem of brightest ray lerene, 
The deep un&thomed cavei of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

This man to my knowledge possesses honesty, sobriety, 
and industry. He is a good husband and father. His natural 
good feeling makes hdm occasionally too free in his expendi- 
ture ; and that is the only fault I have any knowledge of. 
Would I could say the same of many that are called his 
betters ! I had the pleasure of being at a dinner given at the 
Agricultural Hall some time back, in aid of the Drovers' 
Benevolent Association, and never spent a more pleasant 
evening. Many gentlemen of position were present — ^the end 
and aim of the meeting was the elevation of the class — and 
I will say that, in addition to many excellent speeches that 
were made by those who were styled the nobs, there ema- 
nated capital replies and a very great deal of sound sense 
from the lips of more than one drover. 
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THE LIST HOUSE, 

▲ BEMIiaSOENOE. 




'on seemed very much surprised upon my telling 
you that I had wagered upon horse-racing." 

*^ I was indeed, for you are, without exception,, one 
of the very last persons that I should have ever expected 
would have done such a thing." 

Ah ! my friend, you know but little of human nature ; 
the time has been when it appeared strange to me that any 
person could be inyeigled into such proceedings. My 
belief was that nothing could or should induce me 
to join in such adventures; and yet, strange to say, 
when least expected by others, and certainly not at all 
contemplated by myself— indeed, at the very time when 
the uncharitable would say that the act was the most 
inexcusable, I was suddenly whirled into the Tortex— - 
I was, in fact, seized with the betting mania. About 
1850 or 1861, many circumstances combined to render 
me very unhappy; whatever I speculated in seemed 
fated to misfortune ; indeed, I found myself gradually 
becoming very much reduced in circumstances. The means 
at my command were getting small by degrees, and — 
don't laugh — anything but beautifully less, when a friend 
of mine who had a penchant for backing what are termed 
in the racing world ' rank outsiders ' pressed me to 
invest a trifle upon a horse for a great race. He said that 
he felt sure it would win. He had, in fact, extraordinary 
fancies upon very many occasions for backing hones 
whose chances of winning the greater part of the sporting 
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world oonjsidered to be beyond the bounds of probability, 
or I mig^t almost say, possibility. Despite* that, many of 
his expectations were realized. In an impulsive moment 
I yielded to his suggestion ; oertaiinly not entertaining an 
idea that the horse would win, and that I might become^ 
possessor of a tolerable aooesrion of cash in consequence, 
but simply to show him the fallacy of such speculations. 
His selections were almost inrariably such very non- 
favourites that betting men would lay almost any odds 
against their chances, and, in consequence, a slight; outlay, 
if successful, would bring back a tolerably heary return. 
In my case the renture proved successM. Like all ex-* 
citable persons, my reverses had given me a tinge of 
melancholy. I now became excited. 'Is it possible,' 
thought I, ' that Fortune, who has frowned so long upon 
me, will now be inclined to smile ? Well, I'll not baulk 
her ladyship. Let her shower her blessings, she'll find' 
me no runaway } while she throws sovereigns I'll pick 
them up.' The result may be easily conceived — I became 
a confirmed backer of horses before I had a single notion 
of their relative capabilities. It was quite enough for me 
that any person whom I might consider to be a well-wisher 
should tell me the name of a horse and say th«t it had ar 
good chance of winning a race, that I immediatel|y invested 
some money upon the said chance. This' was done with 
alternate successes and reverses for a considerable time. 
The nature of these transactions is of such am excitable 
character that their young followers very often display a 
great want of that great characteristic of the human race, 
— reason ; losses and gains giving an equal tendenoy to 
pursuit-flosses stinging the tyro to desperation, successes 
i&rousing his hopes, telling him that now he is on the right' 
scent, bidding him set his life upon the oast and stand the* 
hazard of the die. To such persons there is no difference 
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between the raceootme and the hazard table ; both are 
mere matters of chance or design, and they the victims. 

I am indeed thankful that those feelings have long left me ; 
that I can thoroughly enjoy a race without the yenture of 
a farthing ; that I deeply admire the noble animals engaged 
in the contest, and have the vanity to believe myself as 
capable of estimating their powers and appreciating their 
merits as most persons. Thus much for my betting specu- 
lations. I have often thought it strange that none of our 
great writers should have condescended to have given to the 
public a picture of a List House. As you are unacquainted 
with the subject, I will endeavour to give you some little 
notion of the general character of those places. 

'' About the time of which I have just been speaking 
London was thronged with them; few courts and small 
streets in the busy parts of the town were without one or 
more. The principal thoroughfares exhibited many 
respectable looking houses with showy shops, in the 
windows of which there were generally a few cigars for 
ehow — ^I scarcely ever saw any sold, although I have 
Tisited a great many of those places. Invariably was to 
be seen a motley group of men standing about the door- 
way. Some would hasten in, others would come as quickly 
out. Bustle and intense excitement seemed the general 
characteristics of these parties. They seemed always to be 
conning abstruse problems, or rushing to execute their 
solutions. Presently some dirty fellow would rush up to the 
group, whisper something to some one or two of them, 
rush into the shop, and after a moment or two would 
emerge from it, run to another place, and go through 
the same performance. A portion of the group would talk 
over the mystic communication, and, after a little delibera- 
tion, would most probably walk into the shop and back 
wonderful horse that they had just been told would be 
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sure to win, and whioh, I need not tell you, generally 
avoided suoh a result by stopping quietly in his stable, 
whilst others were running the race. 

** Now that I have told you something of the outside of 
a betting-house, I will endeavour to describe the inside of 
the same. Having passed through a fine mahogany door- 
way, ornamented in the most modem style with plate- 
glass window beautifully embellished, and through another 
doorway of more modest pretensions, you would find 
yourself in the shop. A long counter ran tram the 
front to the back separating the occupants from the public. 
Upon the counter were to be seen very many sporting 
publications. About some of the shops of a better class 
first-class engravings were hung of celebrated horses; 
occasionally remarkable oil paintings of the same descrip- 
tion graced the walls. Upon the counter were affixed one 
or two desks according to the amount of business trans- 
acted. The desks were surmounted with wooden or brass 
railings, to keep off communication with the occupant 
except through a small aperture just large enough for a 
person to pass money. In some cases the husband and 
wife attended solely to the business, and capital business- 
like persons the ladies were. The manner in which tl^e 
business was carried on I will now explain. The whole of 
the wall behind the counter was placarded with pro- 
grammes of races to come, and before the name of every 
horse were affixed the odds the occupier would lay against 
his winning the said race. Upon the opposite wall, and for 
the inspection of the public, duplicate placards were 
affixed, BO that when any person wished to back a horse 
he or she^for I have seen many of the fair sex so engaged 
— ^would look upon the placards, walk up to the desk, and 
put what money they might wish to invest throngh the 
Uttle hole, saying, * Such a horse for such a race, fbr so 
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much ; ' a little card would be uamediaMlgr jretttfned to the 
investor with the title of the race, the uaine of the horee, 
and the amount to be returaed in the et^ent of its winning, 
having alao the signature of the occupier attached to it. 
.The odds upon certain horses would oecasionally fluctuate 
in the most surprising manner ; oftentimes certain animals 
would be entirely unnotieedy until, perchance, some person, 
who might be generallj considered to be in the possession 
of good stable information, would walk up to the desk, and 
back it for as much as the occupier would lay the odds to. 
The occupier would then run round the counter to the 
placard, and reduce the odds to perhaps half the amount, 
which the backer would accept. Another reduction, and 
still the odds taken, until the occupier would decline to 
lay any more money against the animal. I have known 
horses that have been engaged in large xaoes to have the 
odds against them varied in the course of an hour from 
200 to 1 unto 5 to 1, or even less, a report of a favourable 
trial, or the mere fact of a great speculator backing the 
frTiiTyiftl^ being sufficient to set the public mad to follow suit, 
more especidly if the speculator in question was known to 
be connected with the stable in which the horse was located. 
u Yery strange notions were entertained by many persons 
who were ignorant of the truth regarding the character of 
the visitors of these houses. They thought them to be 
wholly composed of needy adventurers, silly tradesmen, 
and dishonest servants. Undoubtedly, amongst the many 
thousands tiiat firequented those places there were such 
characters, but allow me, in the most unqualified manner, 
to deny that such was the composition of the mass ; and 
allow me also to assert that a more motley group or a 
more truly dramatic collection of characters could scarcely 
be conceived than was to be met with in a list House. 
Liberty, equaUty, fraternity, was never more fully ezemp- 
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lified than it was there ; every dass of the oommuniiy was 
to be seen in oommunioation — ^the all-absorbing topic, the 
raoe in question. The countryman, cockney, tradesman, 
gentleman, Army-officei:, swe^p, footman, were there; in 
fa($t, as I before said, all social distinction seemed to vanish 
within the precincts of a ILieft House. Gentlemen would 
condescend to question persons regarding their motives for 
backing certain animals, when the only answer to the 
querists would be, * Well, sir, I'm told as how it's a werry 
•good thing ; werry good indeed, sir,; ' and occasionally the 
tgent, or awell as he was termed, would seply, * Indeed ; 
thank you. I have just backed so and so ; I think you 
will find (Bu^ investment worth fdUowing; good morning.' 
I racoUeot once seeing a middle-taged respectable-looking 
person, an evideont stranger, fitep in hesitatingly, and, ^ter 
having inspected the placards, pT|4; iiis hand into his 
pocket, take out his purse, -and withdraw fixsnit a coin ; 
seemingly in doubt, he replaced it in ia» pocket ; another 
inspection of the plaoard seemed to xesolve him, as with 
jevident trepidation ha advanoed to the desk, and in an 
^undertone denired the pax!ty to pot the amount upon bis 
jnboted horse. Having Deceived the icaid he quickly left the 
fkep, evidflndy feeling anxious to esoape observation. He 
iiad .aaen better days, and was tempting fickle fortune 
"wi&L five shillings. Ko better eserapUfioation of Shake- 
uqpeore's aoooont of the smith who stood with his hammer 
unused, the while his iron did on the anvU cool, with open 
3nouth swallowing a tailor'a news, could be had than was 
to be hourly seen at a List House, where mobs were 
neglecting their nearest and dearest ties to listen to the 
lying tales of toots and othexs in their anxious desire to be 
well on the wimi^, a Will-o-the-wisp sccyroely ever secured. 
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ON THE ANALYSATION OF PLANTS, SOILS 

AND MANURES. 




HE writer of these lines has long entertained an impres- 
sion that no farmer can rightly know what manure he 
ought to apply without first becoming acquainted with the 
chemical constituents of the plants he intends raisings and 
also the chemical components of the soil wherein he shall 
grow the same. Farmers, as a rule, seldom attempt to 
grow the same kind of crop in succession, upon the same 
ground, and their reasons for so doing are founded upon 
their experience that such a course is generally unsuc- 
cessful. They consequently alternate their crops, with 
generally good results. Every plant, lik6 eyery animaly 
requires different treatment and different food. It would be 
useless to attempt to raise certain plants upon land where 
other plants would arrive at the greatest degree of per- 
fection ; equally so would it be to treat all animals alike. 
In the vegetable as well as the animal world the natural 
compositions widely differ ; the plant as well as the animal 
craves for such specific foods as shall contain the compo- 
nents which their bodies require for their growth and 
sustenance. The child craves much more strongly than 
the adult for bread. Bread contains much phosphate, 
which is requisite to the child in the formation of its bone. 
The adult having all the bone which he or she will ever 
require has necessity only for such amount of phosphate 
as shall compensate for the wear and tear of the f^ame ; 
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the nataral desire of the adult is therefore more for such 
foods as shall famish the system with warmth and musole. 
There is an old saying to the effect that *^ one man may 
lead a horse to the water, but that a hundred cannot make 
him drink." As it is with the horse, 'so is it with every 
plant that grows— be the soil unfitted for its special nature, 
it will remain stunted, however abundant that soil may 
be. The requisite components of the plant are not there, 
and it does not, will not, and cannot live upon any other. 
The animal may eat what its nature does not require, but 
when it does so, it does not apply such food to its system- 
it passes from the animal without benefit to it in any oase, 
occasionally, with injury ; the plant takes what it required, 
rejecting all other matter whatsoever. In the mutation of 
crops, it is therefore desirable to grow them in such 
order, if possible, that the following shall not desire from 
the soil those particular components which were so essen- 
tially necessaiy to the preceding crop or crops. To arrive 
at the knowledge necessary to the agriculturist, he requires 
not only practical experience in the ordinary sense, but he 
also requires the aid of the chemist. How can he possibly 
know the requirements of the plant if unacquainted with 
its constituents ? It is common to hear farmers say that 
they wish to have manures containing certain chemicals ; 
is it not possible that the soil which some have to cultivate 
may contain a superabundance of the same, and that, in 
fact, an opposite article would be much more to be desired? 
It is not to be expected that every cultivator of land should 
be an analytical chemist, geologist, or one who had visited 
the various climes from which his plants were originally 
imported; or, indeed, that he should be a man of such 
natural shrewdness and research as to have also noted the 
characteristics of each plant, and the nature and aspects 
ot the sand where each grew to the highest state of p^ec- 
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tion ; such expectation would be out of all reason. The 
average of land cultiyators are the ordinary run of mortals 
— ^men of the mass. Some and many have been merely 
hard practical workers, totally unacquainted with Bcientifio 
theories, and depending absolutely upon the past experi- 
ences of themselves and others — ^men who have had but 
little time or opportunity for education or observation, more 
than their own particular localities afforded. Others, under 
more fortunate circumstances, have had opportunities 
which, not feeling to require, they have allowed to pass 
by, in a degree slightingly ; but, as they became practical, 
memory brought to their assistance particulars nearly 
forgotten — gems from the mines of the past — ^peculiarities 
not understood at the time, but which, upon reflection, 
threw upon the higher class of mind a bright light. The 
keen observer asks himself the reason why divergences 
from the ordinary path should occur, and makes by such 
enquiry valuable discoveries. The mass as a rule are 
satisfied with the old beaten track, but there is at the 
present day a spirit of enquiry and research which marks 
the generation as being far in advance of its predecessors ; 
and although, as before said, the body of farmers may be 
of the ordinary mould, the ordinary mould of the present 
day is of much higher type than that of the past. Educa- 
tion not only elevates the man who directly receives it ; 
it also elevates those he may rub against. The most busi- 
ness-like men, as a rule, will have business-like servants. 
It is true he takes them from the mass, but they reflect his 
manners ; and, whether it be in labour or polish, you may 
form a pretty good idea of the employer from the employed 
— of the employed £rom the employer. ** Like master like 
man," has ever been true, and no doubt will ever continue 
60. This is an age of science, of philosophy, of energy ; 
the great average of men endeavour to get into forward 
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positions, and it is only by these means that they can get 
in advance of the mass. The bygone beaten, plodding path 
is out of date. Science, research, and enterprise have taken 
its place. In lieu of the primitive indifferent agricultural im- 
plements formerly in use, look at the wonderful appliances 
of the present day. Gk) to any of the great Agricultural 
Exhibitions (now so general), and if you can witness the 
enormous advances made and making daily in the ma- 
chinery used for farming purposes without being impressed 
with wonder and pride, you must be either far below or 
very far above the average of mankind. Travel the 
country at almost any time of the year, and you will see in 
operation numerous madiines of great and others of mode- 
rate value, all of which were totally unknown to the last 
generation. When you have seen these wonderful, expen- 
sive, and truly grand appliances, when you have considered 
that despite of their costliness, the great results derived 
from their udQ« prove them to be profitable investments, 
ask yourself if it would be amiss to study the true nature 
of your plants, soils and manures ? Ask yourself again if 
such be possible by any other means than analysation. I 
most emphatically contend that partial analysis is useless, 
believing it to be a case of all or none. Scientific re- 
search must be thorough. You ought to know what your 
plants require, so that, should the soil be deficient of the 
requisites, you may put to that soil such manures as shall 
supply the wants of the plants, such manures as shall 
furnish them with the materials necessary'for their r!«ising, 
their support, and their sustenance through all the stages 
of their nature. By such means you will be able to conquer 
adversities — ^you will be able to show crops in all their 
pride, strength and glory, where, fifty years back, all 
would have been barren. Swift has said, most truly, 
that '' the man who causes two blades of grass to grow 
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where only one grew previously is a benefactor of Ins 
species." It is only by the study of such means of which 
we are now speaking that such glorious results can be 
obtained. Most of us fancy when we see others accomplish 
things which appear wonderful that it would be useless for 
us to attempt to follow their footsteps. We believe in 
man's capability of doing more than he thinks himself 
capable to accomplish ; we believe it wise of men to make 
every enquiry possible, regardless of the idea that such 
enquiry may betray want of knowledge. The very asking 
of a question is of good moment, for, if the inquirer is in 
error, he is likely to be set right, and, if he is not in error, 
he is not only confirmed in the right, but he may be the 
cause of rectifying the very party he questions. Teachers 
are composed of persons who have either practised the 
matters which they endeavour to expound, or have paid 
such theoretical attention to the subject in question as to 
cause them to be esteemed — ^to be in advance of their 
neighbours; but the said teachers may be occasionally 
mystified, and a simple question wiU sometimes disperse a 
mental cloud. When we endeavour to explain matters 
to others, it causes us to arouse our energies, and to con* 
centrate our ideas, that we may be as lucid as possible. 
In the endeavour to accomplish that end, we are often 
placed in the position of the learner. There is little 
doubt upon the minds of many that the endeavour to teach 
cultivates very greatly the mind of the teacher. We shall 
feel delighted should this little hint cause but one to pay 
attention to these matters, believing them to be so all im- 
portant. It is within the scope of our hopes that such an 
event may be of good, not only to ourselves, but to the 
community at large. Gbeat events oft arise from very 
trifling causes, and when that one shall have caused the 
two blades of grass to grow where only one did we shall 
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&el that, if not directly, we have indirectly been the 
medium of doing sGgne service to society, that we have not 
been an absolutely useless member of the community unto 
which we belong. 



THE BRITISH MAN-OF-WAR. 




W gallantly she leaves the strand, how boldly breasts 

the wave ! 

She carries forth a daring band, the bravest of the brave. 
They leave their own dear native shore in Freedom's cause 

to fight, 
And to a nation crushed restore mankind's best birthright. 

Britannia's sons now man the deck foul Tyranny to crush ; 
Nor careth they whate'er may check, so bravely on they 

rush. 
For to his duty over true is every British tar, 
May he for ever prosper, and each British man-of-war. 

Hail ! hail Britannia ever ! thine empire of the sea. 
No nation e'er shall sever ; thou'rt bravest, as most free. 
Thy power for ever may'st thou wield in Liberty's dear 

cause ; 
For ever in the battle hast thou gained the world's 

applause. 

Then glory be to every man in Britain's cause who fights ; 
Thy army and thy navy can so bravely shield thy rights. 
For to their duties ever true, the soldier and the tar — 
Qod prosper them for ever, and each British man-of-war. 
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HOPE. 




WEET Hope ! who tells the wanderer the goal is to be 

gained, 
Who tells the wretched happiness may be by them 

attained, 
Who says unto the sorrowful great joys are yet in store, 
And bids the sinner cleanse his ways, and go and sin no 

more — 
Thou great incentive to all good, bide with ua for aye; 
When thou art gone comes fell Despair — go not thou 

away. 

Thy presence is a blessed one, from infancy to age ; 

Tou lure the young to every good, and cheer the hoaxy 

sage. 
The warrior never yieldeth while he has thee for his 

friend, 
And all must give their thanks to thee as they approach 

their end. 
Thou great incentive to all good, bide with us for aye ; 
When then art gone comes fell Despair — go not thou away! 

Men say that Hope's a phantasy, men call sweet Hope a 

dream, 
A lure, a falsehood, and a sham, and not what it should 

seem. 
Oh, most mistaken are those men who, knowing not 

their friend, ^ 

Thus spurn the great and glorious guide to every goodly 

end! 
Blest Hope ! — ^inoentiTe to all good — ever with us stay ; 
When thou art gone comes fell Despair — never go away. 
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THE DROVERS' BENEVOLENT LIFEBOAT. 



vXtBOITT Bome thirty years ago a small boat made a start, 
(^ Obdcaldi, Nichols, Ibons played conjointly captain's 

part. 
The crew and boat were quite unfit to weather any storm ; 
The Good Intent near downward went — small good could it 

perform. 
Our drovers poor for many years then could not rescued 

be, 
As they had but a poor lifeboat on Adversity's rough sea. 
Our gallant Oaptain Gxtxbbieb took the matter well in 

hand, 
He gathered funds, he formed a crew — ^a truly noble 

band; 
He acted well the shipwright's part, and built a splendid 

boat; 
The drovers now need fear no sea where anything can 

float. 
And now, to keep this boat in gear, we have but this 

to do- 
Stick well to those brave working men who form this 

brilliant crew. 
When Hercules was prayed to help the waggoner from 

grief. 
He said, '' Put shoulder to the wheel, and I will give 

reUef." 
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So, drovers, yon may well depend, while yon shall give 

your share, 
Your friends will never see you want, but give what they 

can spare ; 
Bat if you leave it all to them, on others all depend, 
Your boat will, like the Good Intent, come to untimely end. 
This gallant boat which now doth float so bravely on Life's 

sea, 
Let no one say, by yo^r neglect, that it shall perished be. 



Now, let us see how well our boat it's duties shall per- 
form; 

O'er raging waters it doth glide, unheeding of the storm. 

Our gallant crew keep rowing on, with anxious ear and 
eye, 

To catch a drover's cry for help^his signal to espy. 

They strain to clear their way o'er waves as rough as 
waves can be. 

They row upon Adversity's deep, dark, and raging sea. 

Low in the waters they descry two beings in despair ; 

The drover would have sunk had not his faithful dog been 
there. 

Hard upon Workhouse Bock are they — the drover's direst 

teSLT— 

He feels new hope, he struggles hard, he hears the Life- 
boat's cheer. 

Clear rescued is he from the deep, light bounding o'er the 
main. 

New life-blood rushes through his veins, he sees a home 
again. 

Yes, yes ; within the distance he sees all clear and bright, 

The good star of the drovers, the noble Almshouse light 
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Your gallant boat has saved him from most deep and dark 

despair, 
He blesses his good rescuers, and thanks his Gt>d in 

prayer. 
So gallantly, so nobly, doth our Lifeboat play its part, 
So well is it cheered on its way from every depth of heart, 
So well has our good captain and his noble crew so bold 
Strained every nerve to bring the strays into the goodly 

fold. 

Can we o'erpraise our captain? can we o'erpraise his 

mate? 
Can we say too much of the crew who row so strong and 

straight ? 
7hese noble efforts upward tend, and, like the eagle's 

flight, 

Leave earthly matters in the rear, and make for heaven 

bright. 
Three cheers, then, for our captain, his mate, his crew so 

brave ; 
Three cheers for those who try so hard their fellow-men to 

save; 
Three cheers for those who try so hard the rough waves to 

control, 
That would for ever swamp the drover's body and his 

soul. 
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'I CANNOT SING THE NEW SONGS." 




CANNOT Bing the new songti, I'll tell the reasons 
why; 

I have no ear for music, so it is no good to try : 
IVe neither memory nor yoioe, nor any other thing 
That may be necessary to enable me to sing. 

I cannot sing, ftc. 

I cannot sing the new songs, the reason why I'll tell, 

I cannot drop my voice a bit, nor can I make it swell ; 

I am so horrid nervous .that, were I to try to sing, 

I am sure that I should almost faint at thought of such a 

thing. 

I cannot sing, &c. 

I cannot sing the new songs, I know not how to squall, 

And this is the grand secret, that I cannot sing at all; 

Besides, I'm philosophic, and the modem songs are bosh, 

I like the grand, the ancient songs — the only ones that 

wash. 

I cannot sing, &c. 

I would not sing the new songs could I do them e'er so 

well; 
They are gulls, and muck, and rubbish, and are only made 

to sell. 
The songs which I so dearly prize have passed through 

time's grand sieve. 
And will be prized by all bright minds long as the world 

shaU live. 

I cannot sing the new songs, I have told the reason why, 
I would not if I could, and I never mean to try. 
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SONG-BACCHANALIAN. 




HY should man be the moments repining, 
Expended in pleasure like this, 
And listen to oant and to whining ? 
Why, moments like these are true bliss. 

For oh ! in this world there are sorrows 
Which overpower life's brightest ray ; 

As we're subject to unhappy morrows, 
Should we not, then, be happy to-day ? 

Why should man, &c. 

Then, as life has such sorrows in it, 

'Tis wisdom to bid them depart ; 
Drink and sing, make joyful each minute, 

And banish dull care from the heart. 

Why should man, &o. 

So now, my lads, moisten your throttles. 

Your happiness I'll be defining ; 
Let your only cant be, *' Oant the bottles," 

Let sherry and port be your wine-ing. 

Why should man, ftc« 
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SELF-SOLACE NOT AT OTHERS' PAIN. 




*0U say at misfortune I ne'er should repine 
When the troubles of others are greater than mine. 
Think not, when their miseries to me you disclose. 
That I can reap comfort from hearing their woes. 
Ah ! little you compass my mind and my heart 
When the hurts of my fellows to me you impart. 
They but add to the pains which most deeply I feel. 
As they open the wounds almost ready to heal. 
May I ever make others and mine own the less. 
By striving at all times to lessen distress. 
May my mind and my heart the best ways employ 
To add to the comforts which all may enjoy. 



ACROSTIC UPON KOSSUTH. 

WBJTTES WEEK HB WAS IS ENOLAKD. 




0S8UTH, thou brave one, Freedom's glorious chief, 

h, that this earth could boast of more like thee ! 

S tand forth, ye Britons, and assuage his grief, 

S taunch his heart's wounds, and make his country free; 

U nite, ye brave, to break Oppression's chain. 

X he hero calls, let not his calls be vain ; 

H elp the brave Magyar to his home again. 
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CRICKET. 



T Las been said, in times of yore, that the true type of 

a nation 

Is always plainest seen in its style of recreation. 
The glow of health upon the cheek, and eke the brawny arm. 
Attest in language powerful the strength of Cricket's charm. 
No puny whipster wields the bat — the work would be too 

hard — 
The man of musde and of mind shines brightest on the 

sward. 
We love to see a gallant team well placed upon the 

field, 
To hear the cry, "Well played, indeed!" "WeU he 

the bat doth wield." 
The bowler has his nerve renewed by well-deserved 

applause, 
And the fieldsman likes the dap of hands he eameth in 

the cause. 
The batsman guards his wicket with strong arm and 

piercing eye, 
And fiits his two-and-twenty yards quick as a bird 

would fly. 
Oh, says it not in Scripture, in its most beauteous Song, 
The race is not unto the swift, the battle to the strong ? 
So he that in the fight to-day may be proclaimed the first, 
May in to-morrow's contest be made to bite the dust. 
But win or lose, or drawn the game, be it or wide or near, 
Stand boldly to your post assigned, nor yield to idle fear ; 
And ever bear within your mind this truth, which you 

well know — 
That temper-losers seldom do the highest courage show. 
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BORROWED PLUMES. 



OBOW, brimful of yaaity as ever crow was found, 
1@ Once saw a peacock's feather, that had fallen on the 

ground; 
Delightedly he seized the prize, and stuck it in his tail— • 
''To believe me a fine peacock, no one can ever fail." 
He strutted up, he strutted down, he strutted everywhere. 
'' The fools know not that I'm a crow, I've made the idiots 

stare." 
The crows attacked the siHy cheat, the peacocks did the 

same, 
They plucked out every feather, and left him deadly lame. 
The punishment was most severe for beingbut absurd — 
They thought not of the folly, but the fraud of the vain 

bird. 



■i 



THE PAINTED SPARROW. 



ON OEBTAnr PASTIES WHO BEOEIVED THE CREDIT OF BEING 
THE AUTHORS OF ARTICLES WRITTEIT BY B. A. 

EBY often in London are men to be seen 

With sparrows well painted in yellow and green. 
The first as canaries are oftentimes sold, 
And the others as linnets, as I have been told. 
Though delighted at first the buyer may be. 
He soon lets the poor chirping sparrow go free. 
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Nor Boomed is the bird — ^the poor thing has no 

ohoice — 
He is not the deceiver, in colour or voice ; 
The mere tool of a rogue ~a poor innocent elf, 
To be pitied as much as the buyer himself. 
Had the sparrow himself assumed the pretence 
He should be weU punished for such want of sense. 
But perhaps the best way to treat fraudulent birds 
Is to let them go loose, for quite lost would be words. 
So, pretenders, in future, I'll not shoot the arrow, 
But treat you the same as I would the poor sparrow, 
like him you may chirp ; so chirp where you go. 
Your voice is no fraud — you are but made for show. 



LOVE. 




H£ traveller from his home afar, 
The soldier in the heat of war, 
That ocean-child, the hardy tar. 
Wherever they may rove. 
As Phoebus bright unto the day, 
The light which guides the traveller's way. 
The guardian in l^e battle fray, 
The ocean-star of brightest ray, 
That beacon-star is Love. 
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COMMENTARY AND PARAPHRASE UPON AND 
OF THE LITTLE BUSY BEE. 




OWdoth the Utile huey lee 

Improve each ehinmg hoWf 
And gather honey aU the. day 

From every opening Jlhwer.^^ 

How well the little buBj bee 
Luproyes each shining liour ; 

That such may soon be said of me 
I pray with all my power — 

That I may gather honey too. 

From erexy flower as well as you. 

<< Sow skilfully she builds her nest, 
Sow neatly spreads her wax. 
And labours ha/rd to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes.^^ 

With virtue we should btdld our house. 
And; waxing pure and good. 

Devote our dearest energies 
In search of such blest food. 

" In works of labour and of skill 
We should be bmy too, 
For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,** 
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The power that bade the inseot give 
To man the lesson how to liye, 
Did say that idleness is bane, 
Employment is our every gain ; 
Did say that every hour we spend 
We should devote to some good end. 
And thus improve eaoh shining hour, 
Thus gather honey from eaoh flower. 
Thus show our faith in His behest, 
Thus make ourselves for ever blest. 

'' In hooks and worh and TmUhfulplay 
Let my first years he passed^ 
That I may give of every day 
Some good aoeount at hst^^ 

Gh>od books will make my mind more pure, 
And make my way to heaven more sure. 
Good works will prove my grateful heart 
Keeps to its right and proper part, 
While healthful play will all inoline 
That mind and body may combine. 
Thus, like the bee, by Thy great power, 
I may gain sweets from every flower ; 
Thus, while my life I well employ, 
'Twill be a life of use and joy. 




I 2 
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ON THE COIN KNOWN OF OLD AS "THE 

ANGEL" 



N ancient times a family were filled with fell despair, 

For in their house they stood aghast, for want and 

woe were there ; 
And they almost felt them too forlorn to bend to Him in 

prayer. 
The father, with an iron frame, e'en tottered as he stood, 
For mind and body felt the want of all nutritious food, 
And soured was he in heart and soul, and curdled was his 

blood. 
Then his wife unto her Maker prayed to be relieved from 

pain; 
Then the children joined their mother — nor was their cry 

in vain ; 
Then the father melted from his mood and joined them in 

the strain. 

And they bowed them down in prayer to Him, and lo! He 

heard their prayer, 
And comfort came unto them in that wretched hovel there; 
For to the contrite will He come, for He is everywhere. 
Then forth the father hied him, and hard he plied his 

spade, 
For he knew the earth was made for man, as man from 

earth is made, 
Nor did he doubt to gain relief, nor was he aught dismayed. 
«^oy ! joy ! there glitters on the spade a piece of gold most 

bright, 
'Tis a glorious '' British angel" that glitters in the light; 
'Tis an angel sure from heaven, sent to gladden and delight. 
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THE BEST OF SPIRITS. 




HAT flay ye— that spirits inhabit the air ? 
That they walk not this earth— that they float in 
the wind ? 
You may gaze for an age if you only gaze there, 

You must look for their dwellings in bright mortal mind. 

When the God of all nature did so wisely form 
His beautiful image, He gave him a mind ; 

Made him king of all creatures, in calm and in storm, 
And bade him to cherish deep love for his kind. 

And that man might the better his mission fulfil, 
He ordered the spirits of Honor and Love, 

Of Justice and Virtue, to wait on him still, 
To form wings ethereal to waft him above. 

Oh ! say not that spirits but tenant the air ; 

Oh ! say not that spirits but float in the wind ; 
Thank Him who of thee hath taken such care. 

And treasure His gifts by cherishing mind. 



PENNY READINGS. 

ADDBESS DELIVEBED AT THE IHTNEHAM FENNY REABINOS. 




OED BEOnOHAM was the first to give his genius to 
the many. 

And quite astonished England with '*A Magazine a 
Penny ! " 
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Then Cooper's norels were held out to buyers who were 

willing,* 
And wondrous as fhe foot may seem, you could haye twelve 

a shillingJ 
Then, as the march of intellect laid open xmto any. 
The progress of the public mind, a newspaper a penny. 
Oommunications like to these enlarges the general feeling, 
As all within these walls must own to be now o'er them 

stealing. 
Whene'er we aim at public good, none e'er can blame our 

action, 
And, even if we miss our mark, we have self-satisfaction ; 
Fain would I praise you every one who listens to my 

pleadings, 
But are you not all doing good by these same Fenny 

Beadings ? 
How many would, instead of this, be sotting or be 

smoking, 
Or joining in some idle game, or laugh at senseless 

joking ? 
Our aim is, in this Institute, to elevate the masses. 
The highest here may higher get — ^the lowest join such 

classes. 
And thus we sow, and thus we reap, thus elevate each 

other; 
I trust that all here, great or small, will feel each one his 

brother : 
Then will our ends be well attained, our gains be great 

and many. 
Our stock indeed be wondrous cheap— good readings for a 

penny ! 

* About the year 1833, Fennimore Cooper^s noyeU were pablished in 
newBpaner form, one penny eaeh. 
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IDEE FEARS. 




T seems to me great souroe of wonder 

That folks should be afraid of thunder, 
For sure 'tis nothing but a sound, 
Unable to inflict a wound^ 
The grand report of lightning's flash, 
Product of elemental crash. 
Oft; whizzing bullets from the barrel 
Will carry death in foolish quarrel ; 
But 'tis much worse to die by fright 
Than fall by bullet in the flght. 
It seems almost blasphemous breath 
That prays for the averting death ; 
For who does right need neither fear, 
Be it how far or e'er so near. 
Should lightning or disease attack, 
Or villain stab behind the back. 
Should you by water die, or fire. 
What you most dread or most desire. 
Be it by act of praise or blame, 
He 'tis who shall direct the same. 
Why should we at the thought repine. 
When He who gave bids us resign ? 
Let us through life enjoy the flowers. 
And yield in peace what ne'er was ours. 
To live in harmony let's try. 
And neither fear to live nor die. 
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THE SAILOR, 




pHE sailor's home is the ocean wave, 

His house is a castle the waters to brave. 
The wind it may roar, the storm may rise high. 
Yet the heart of the sailor all fears will defy. 

The landsman may quail at the thoughts of the deep, 
TVhile the storm like a nurse rocks the sailor to sleep. 
What thinks he of danger ? why should he dread death ? 
'Tis but once in our lives that we yield up our breath. 

Be man where he will, on the sea or the heather. 
Be the clime hot or cold, be it wet or dry weather, 
Be it mountain or moorland, the plain or the river, 
We must each yield our breath at the will of its Giver, 

Let all men, like the sailor, be fearless and free. 
For a slave is the coward, whatever his degree. 
Let each play well his part*, and his due recompense 
Will be a good finish, be it near or far hence. 



" HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME DOES." 




HOUGH beauteous, lovely, heavenly, aU that's fair, 
What are bright eyes, if virtue shines not there ? 
For unto Vice be added every grace. 
The demon's glare shines through the angel face. 
Yirtue appears in brightest garb arrayed 
When in combine with female charms displayed ; 
While Yice most hideous in its form appears 
When beauteous woman its bold banner rears* 
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FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 



^HE Almighty, in His first essay from cliaos, formed the 
Earth; 

His second was to clear the air — to Light He thus gave 
birth; 

The "Waters then had channels formed, the earth to fer- 
tilize; 

He then created wondrous Beasts, of great and little size. 

When all the minor works were done, Man came forth at 
His nod, 

The glory of the universe, the emblem of his God. 

That man should not be self o'er-proud, his bliss be more 
complete. 

Sweet Woman, in her beauty, shone — man bowed him at 
her feet. 



PRAYER. 



WLMIGHTY FATHER, most humbly do I return thanks 
' for Thy infinite mercies towards me. Grant, I pray 
Thee, unto me judgment to distinguish the right path, and 
resolution to pursue it. 
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CINDERELLA. 



fKf m sing yon a song, if you'll listen awlule, 
I'll sing you a song, but pray do not smile ; 
'Tis all of a lady, who once in this isle, 
Was considered a beautiful Bella. 
She used, for her sisters, to clean up the house, 
While they, with their sweethearts, upstairs woidd carouse. 
Till a kind little fairy one day caught a mouse, 
And a rat too, for Miss Cinderella. 
Says she, ** My dear Cindy, you shan't at home stop 
While they sport their toes at a twopenny hop ; 
You shall have coach and horses, and shut up the shop. 
And wed perhaps to a very fine fellow." 
So she hocussed and pocussed the coach and the pair. 
The footman, the coachman, and all else were there, 
With a bran span new barber to curl up her hair — 
A regular swell Cinderella. 

Says the faiiy, '• Dear Cindy, by twelve you must leave ; 
Here's a pair of glass slippers your toes to receive ; 
If Cindy don't well watch the clock she will grieve, 
For no one will be there to tell her." 
So off to the ball she went — ^as you'll suppose, 
Not known by her sisters, each turned up her nose ; 
But the Prince, who was the politest of beaux, 
Was quite cooked by the sweet Cinderella. 
He was quite in love, and she all delight, 
She heard it strike twelve for the first time that night; 
She left her glass slipper behind in a fright ; 
Then, as fast as she ran, she did bellow. 
But the matter, I think, I wiU not longer mince, 
By losing her slipper she gained a young Prince, 
A very great swell, though its very long since 
He married the famed Cinderella. 
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nRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 




AKE haste, my friend, insure your house and all your 
goods from fire. 
And then, to comfort well your spouse, insure your life 

much higher. 
Consider ; should you be burnt out — ^how quiet you may 

grin! 
What matter is it then, to you, when you have got your 

tin? 
And when your life has passed away — ^you in your oofiin 

laid— 
Oh ! think how much you'll please your wife, by what you 

have prepaid. 
When to your funeral she goes. Eew folks will feel sur- 
prise 
To see her smile. Your good forethought it is that glads 

her eyes. 
'^* He was a dear, good husband, so my grief I well can 

smother ; ^ 

The Insurance of his life will soon insure me such another." 



MAMMON WORSHIPPERS. 




W little can another know the workings of the heart. 
For little doth the outward show betray the inward 
smart. 
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Some learn to smile while fiill of pain assume each look 

they please, 
Swear that they lose when much they gain, and scowl when 

most at ease. 
Such is the creed of men of greed, who care not what they 

do 
So that they gain — ^another's pain will neyer cause them 

rue. 
The meagre scant, the direst want, to them is no affair, 
Whate'er may pass, that they amass, is all their every care. 



ELLARITE. 




HEN figures are far from complete. 

Their dressing should be plain and ne^t ; 
No coloured boot upon the feet. 
Nor sign of any vain conceit ; 
All simple, true, free from deceit — 
In fact, not like our Ellarite. 

And, were I now a dress to name, 
'Twould be in white I'd clothe the dame. 
Or black would suit her just the same ; 
But never flaring like a flame. 
I'd dress her simple, plain and neat — 
Not like the gaudy Ellarite. 

Light makes the shade more strong appear. 
Shade makes the light to seem more clear ; 
111 shapes, true hearted, fuU of cheer. 
Will raise no scorn — ^may draw the tear. 
All sympathise with pure and neat — 
None with the false-faced Ellarite. 
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.<5^ 



ON MARRIAGE. 




BEAT Hymen bids us all unite 

In wedlock's holy bands-* 
Not falsely, but with truth and right, 
Pure hearts and cleanly hands. 

All, aU should join his holy throng, 
Each share in joy and woe, 
And none should join the wedded throng 
Who quail at every throe. 

The light, the frivolous, the vain, 
Who dread the slightest smart, 
Should never wear great Hymen's chain, 
Or e'en feel Oupid's dart. 

Such have their Hkes, but know not Love !- 
Love is too high, and pure ; 
Its depth too deep, its light above. 
Their compass to endure. 



PUNCH. 



ITE heroes of old, when their battles were o'er. 
Would quaff their rich wines and fight them once 
more; 
Thus the ancients grim sorrow would kill by the bowl. 
But the moderns with Punch oft enliven the soul. 

So in youth or in age, be our hairs black or gray, 
'Tis Punch, glorious Punch, that enlivens our way. 
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Our joy knew no bounds wlien in youth we 8liould|nieet 
Tolly old Punch's temple upraised in the street ; 
Our anger would fly out with Punch at the head, 
But Punch from the bowl would well suit us instead. 

So in youthy &c. 

There are yarious Punches well teeming with merit, 

Such as Bum Punch and Brandy, when made with 

good spirit. 

But the best of all Punches that you ever can meet 

Is Old England's good Punch, that is .made in Meet 

Street. 

So in youth, &c. 

Old England's brave Punch who ever doth seek 
To protect from all evil the good and the weak; 
Above all corruption^ and free from all fear, 
May he live to all time, to his country be dear. 

So in youth, &c. 



NIL DESPERANDUM. 




'YE often sighed and prayed, Death, 
'^ Oh, take me ere to morrow's sun; 

How happily I'd yield my breath ; 
Oh, would my mortal course were run ! 

" For I am tired and sick at heart, 
I fain would leave— I hate my stay — 

From griefs and cares I would depart. 
And then I'd curse thy dull delay." 

But 'tis the jaundiced eye— all seen 
By which doth yellow straight become. 

The bright eye seeth all things green — 
In that such misery finds no home. 
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Why should I pine and grieve because 
O'er what assails I have no power? 
Why oayil at Dame Nature's laws ? 
'Twill di£E<arent be within an hour. 

Shall I so coward like despair 
Because there be some show of rain ? 
In future I'll a fig for care— 
The sun will ere long shine again. 



THE HEALTH OF THE LADIES. 

▲ TOAST. 




'ES ! long before reason can act as a guide 
The infant appeals to its mother for aid ; 
Though parted hereafter by seas e'er so wide, 
The loye thus engendered will ne'er be gainsaid. 

As manhood approaches, the heart of the youth 
Is attracted by power magnetic called Love ; 
Whenunblindedby passion, and founded in truth, 
It soars brightly from earth to the heavens above. 

When age shall creep o'er us, sweet woman's the 

shield 
That keeps off the troubles and pains of our lives. 
Oh ! sweet is the grass of the ripe autumn field. 
But sweeeter by far are the good autumn wives. 

Now upraise your glasses and loud shout the toast 
That our minds, that our hearts, thatx)ur instincts 

approve; 
Here's the Health of the Ladies — and much may 

he boast 
Who possesses the honour of having their love. 
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ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES. 



N days of yore two brothers dwelt in Turkey ; both were 

married, 
And they had still been in that place if until now they'd 

tarried. 
The one was Ali Baba called, the other Oassim Baba ; 
The latter one had lots of cash, the former lived by labour. 
Onoe Ali cut his stick from home to cut sticks in the 

wood, 
He was so poor he almost thought to cut his stick for 

good. 
But Fortune, bounteous goddess, comes sometimes when 

least expected ; 
Such condescension is most sweet to those she has neg- 
lected. 
He saw a cloud of dust, and said, ** Though matters arid so 

crusty, 
This cloud of dust may prove to me a matter none so 

dusty." 
Behind the cloud came prancing proud of splendid horses 

forty; 
Upon their backs, with well-filled sacks, were men most 

fierce and haughty ; 
They wore mustachios on their lips, and looked the most 

ferocious — 
We have seen some yoimgsters with them, but they always 

j^eem precocious. 
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They said, when at a little door, which All had not seen 

before, ** Open Sesame." 
Thought Ali, " Should they see me they would quickly 

make a mess of me." • 

When they came out he entered, and he gathered lots of 

treasure ; 
To count it was such trouble that he borrowed Cassim's 

measure. 
When Cassim found the secret out, he set to work most 

gaily, 
But he didn't do it half so well as his poor brother Ali. 

He was so cock-sure of success, he thought no one could 

match him, 
But the robbers left one in the cave on purpose for to catch 

him. 
They found him there, and found also he had well-filled 

his sacks, 
So they very quickly made rich Cassim pay his income- 
tax. 
Well, after that to Ali's house they went with castor oil, 
As they wished to make rich ALL quickly work off all the 

spoil. 
But Morgiana spoiled their work, and brought about a 

peace. 
For she cooked them all in Turkey, and basted them in 

Cfrease, 
Some folks do say a woman to be good should have no 

head, 
But Ali Baba found that hers did stand him in much 

stead; 
For, without his Morgiana to terminate these wars, 
He'd have fallen a horrid sacrifice to a lot of Family Jart. 
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OLD JACK HARD-UP; 

OBy THE drover's APPEAL. 



'^18 sixty yearS; my good old friends, since I took stick 
k& in hand| 
And many thousand miles I've walked o'er this my native 

land; 
And, though I many faults have had, and who has not a 

few? 
I have in trouble others helped — I now must beg of you. 

You know full well that, could I work, I ne'er would ask 

relief ; 
Let not an honest, willing man be qmte bowed down by 

grief; 
Let not starvation me o'ertake, unsheltered lie my head ; 
Smooth, if you caUi the thorny path, before I'm with the 

dead. 

And, when my life shall nearly end, let me in calm 

repose. 
Have friendly hands to smooth my couch, my eyes to 

gently close ; 
Let me in quiet offer prayer that God my soul may save, 
Let brothers, sisters, children dear, attend me to my 

grave. 

Thus will you, by your kindly aid, relieve me from 

despair ; 
Thus will you give me present help, and for my future 

care; 
My gratitude be doubly due, f6r thus your wise control 
Supports my body in this world — ^assists to heaven my 

soul. 
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CHRISTMAS. 



^ Hy Ohristmas is a merry timOi 
When bells so merrily do ohime ; 
And then the glorious pantomime. 
That makes the hearts of all feel light. 
It is the time for mirthful cheer, 
Should other times be e'er so drear ; 
Let's hope that^ like unto the year, 
Our end may be for ever bright. 

'Tis better far for all mankind 
That at the end they comfort £nd ; 
For, weak in body, weak in mind. 
Distress becomes much greater trouble. 
But if in youth it on them lower, 
They feel in aftertimes the more 
Of pleasure from what's gone before. 
Young troubles make old pleasures double. 




K 2 
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THE CONSUMPTION OF CALVES. 







)N til bnttor-making countries it id the practice to 
destroy the calf almost at the hour of birth, for the 
purpose of ej^abling the farmer to deyote the whole of 
the milk he can receive from his cows to the making of 
cheese and butter; but, as I do not wish to undervalue the 
good the farmer may receive, he at the same time devotes 
the skimmed milk and water generally to the feeding of 
pigs. So far so good ; now for the other side of the question. 
Suppose the farmer should be compelled by law — ^for by 
no other way is it likely that he would be compelled — to 
keep his calves until they were in a condition to feed them- 
selves, how would he be situated ? Could he not then 
find a tolerably sufficient quantity of milk for the purposes 
named ? I think he could, by growing more heifers and 
breeding, as he would, more calves. He would have in 
the end more milk to spare, milch cows would become 
more plentiful, and there would be very much more meat 
in the land. My conviction has been very adverse to the 
using of young meats as food for many reasons — ^firstly, as 
wastefully destroying the animal so prematurely; secondly, 
on account of want of nutrition in the food so used. How 
common is it for persons to say that they are always dis« 
ordered after eating veal or pork ; pork and veal are nearly 
in the same category as they are at the present time usedi 
especially in London and in all the large towns. Pork 
cannot be eaten by the average of townspeople unless it is 
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very delicate, whicli means really that they cannot fancy 
any but baby-pork, which is flavourless fat and void of 
nutritive power. The farmer never thinks of killing a pig 
for his own use until it weighs fifteen or twenty score. By 
the time it has reached that weight it has sufficiently 
matured to have become ^yerj usetful number of his kit- 
chen, and I am quite sure, frodl my experience of tneats, 
that no person would be disoraered by the partaking of a 
meal from such an animal. Would any reasonable-person 
for one moment think of supplying a' body of labouring 
men in their vocations with rations of lamb ? Does the 
commissariat of an army ever lay in a stock of sucking- 
pig, veal, or lamb, for the troops, on a march, however 
cheaply such articles may be purchased. I will take upon 
myself to say that the idea would be almost too absurd for 
anything but a joke. As a rule, our population feel it 
necessary fbr their well-being to be supplied with meats o*^ 
a thoroughly mature character, even though such food mf./ 
happen to be too hard occasionally for their teeth. A 
strong impression prevails among the labouring class that 
hardness of food stands against digestive waste, but the 
instincts of that class of men lead them to act in the 
right way, although they have not philosophy enough to 
argue in the same manner. The digestive organs are 
more chemical than mechanical ; the chyle of the stomach 
is the real digester. Digestion is not pulverisation, it is 
decomposition; the chyle is the decomposer by solvent 
power, the mechanical action of the stomach turns the 
food continually, and by that process causes it to be con- 
tinually divested of the surface that has undergone the 
chemical action, and exposes the undigested portions to the 
further action of the chyle, in which it lies, and which is 
ready for the attack. Medical men inform us that some 
of the softest articles that are taken into the stomach are 
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in reality the most indigestible. Do we not know the 
power of adds upon iron and other minerals of immense 
hardnets ? and do we not ]piow at the same iisof that. the 
#cid which wiUdestroy those metals will not in the least affect 
beeswax and many other things that would bear little or no 
mechanical effort 2 Such ia it with regard to the digestive 
powers of man as well a% beast; and we have no more 
right to expect meat in au umaature state to be beneficial 
to our natures than we have reason to think or prefer green 
fruits to ripe ones for such a purpose. 



HIGH TIMES AND LOW TIMES. 




HAT plenty makes cheapness, and scarcity makes dear- 
ness, is of equal truth. , When we have a fine fishing 
season, when mackerel come in by shoals, when herrings, 
sprats, and other fish are cried by numbers at the comer 
of eyery street, the poor are plentifully fed, the purveyors 
earn excellent wages for their labour, and, in fact, all con- 
cerned have reason to be thankful for the influx of food, 
let the particular food be whatever it may. The fisherman 
who brings to land his heavy nets full may complain that 
he does not receive su£B.cient money in return for the same, 
forgetting, perhaps — ^that is, if it ever occurred to his mind 
— ^that money is merely the type of value, and that in low 
times he can purchase more for it than he can in times of 
scarcity. When goods are dear money is cheap ; when 
goods are cheap money is dear. The fisherman can get 
better supplied and is in reality better paid than he is 
aware ofl Dealers in the commodity that is plentiful 
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can generally ptirchase at a yery low price, and conse- 
quently get a good profit upon their outlay, even when 
they appear almost to give their goods away. Every one 
has reason to be satisfied and thankful. Not only are the 
above facts merely as relating to fish — the same arguments 
hold good in the fruit season. The possession of one kind 
of food saves us in a great degree^from demandtng another 
kind, and by these means we have other articles lower in 
price than they would otherwise be. Plenty of flsh and plenty 
of fruit make the demand for meat less, and naturally keep 
down the price of that article. When meat growers find 
their animals are not required they hold them back, and 
by that means make them better ; the consequence, then, 
of the large fish and fruit harvest is seen, after a time, by 
the filling of our live markets with a larger quantity of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, and of our dead markets with a 
very much greater supply of meat of all descriptions. 
The quality of both the markets being superior in conse- 
quence of the extra time and food bestowed upon the 
animals, butchers can in times of plenty, such as I am 
now describing, make purchase of their goods upon terms 
that will leave them a fair margin of profit even when 
they appear to be seUing meat at extremely low prices. 
Their customers are more than satisfied, they are absolutely 
delighted. *'How cheap," they exclaim, "is this meat; 
why, the butchers will be ruined if they sell at such prices ! " 
On the contrary, could they keep these times on they 
would quickly realize fortunes. In low times the waste 
parts come to nearly as much per pound as the car- 
oases cost, while in dear times the best parts gain but 
little upon the cost price of the whole, and the coarser 
portions make the butchers very heavy losers. Low times 
are to butchers times of prosperity, although such may be 
the reverse with the graziers ; but most trade matters ar^ 
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merely matters of borrowing and lending, for, should the 
grazier be obliged to sell his fat stook at a low price, he 
will naturally endeavour to buy leatf stook in at a still com- 
^aratively lower price, which, by the up-and-down transi- 
tory nature of the business, will be most likely to realize a 
highfi:^;ure, all dealings in perishable articles being cha- 
racteri^d by a tendency of th% strongest kind to extra- 
ordinazy fluctuations. An old saying in the trade was, 
*^ Buy in the nip, sell in the, drip," tad there is little 
dottbt that the average of stook when bought in dearly 
is sold out cheaply, and when bought in cheaply comes to 
an advantageous ending. But we are digressing. The 
aim of our arguments was to divest the minds of the 
public of a fiction to which the said minds are prone to 
oling — that fiction is no other than the notion that butchers 
are making fortunes when they charge high prices for 
meat. The love of doing more business than his neigh- 
bour makes every butcher sell his meat at a low price 
when he can afford to do so. Their jealousy of each other 
is immense. In dear times the loss from ooarse parts, 
waste fat, and bones is beyond general computation, and 
many go to the wall and don't know why. The public may 
take it as a rule that high times mean scarcity, while low 
times mean that which is for the general good-~plenty. 
That which is for the good of the public is also for the 
good of him who lives by serving the public. The farmer 
has no objection to a little gleaning when he has a good 
harvest, and the public when they have a good meat har- 
vest feel so pleased with it that they are scarcely aware 
that they have a gleaner in the field in the shape of a 
butcher. 
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